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It  will  soon  be  October,  the  time  for  our  annual  meeting.  The  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Natural  History  Society  will  then  be  taking  stock  again  reviewing  its 

ai^fLS+  exarnining  its  various  ventures  to  see  if  they  are  accomplishing 
what  they  ought  to.  & 


«.he  ^ain  ?ctivity  and  greatest  expense  of  the  society  is  the  printing  of 
the  Blue  Jay.  Are  you  satisfied  with  it?  To  a  large  extent  the  contents  and 
appearance  of  the  Blue  Jay  are  determined  by  the  editor.  Your  present  editor 
will  this  year  complete  seven  years  in  this  office.  It  is  time  for  the  society  to 
consider  changing  its  editor.  Thb  previous  editor,  Mr.  Lloyd  T  Carmichael 
held  office  for  seven  years  though  he  could  very  well  have  carried  on  for 
another  seven  years.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  society  is  in  a  rut-  for 
two  years  now  the  membership  has  been  at  a  standstill  approximately  at  the 
3,000  mark.  To  be  considered  also  is  the  fact  that  almost  no  one  noticed  that 
there  was  no  editorial  on  this  page  in  either  the  March  or  June  issues  this 
year.  If  this  editorial  brings  no  action  we  will  know  for  sure  that  the  editor 
is  expendable! 


Those  in  office  need  encouragement  and  guidance  from  the  general 
membership.  The  annual  meeting  is  the  one  time  each  year  when  you  can  do 
most  for  your  society.  You  cannot  all  turn  up  at  the  meeting  on  October  13, 
but  everyone  is  welcome  and  everyone  can  send  in  suggestions. 


First,  the  annual  meeting  is  election  time  and  everyone  can  make  nomi¬ 
nations.  Even  if  you  plan  to  attend  you  should  send  your  nominations  in  by 
mail  as  soon  as  possible.  You  should  make  a  few  notes  on  the  person  nomi¬ 
nated  to  tell  of  his  interests  and  activities  in  the  field  of  natural  history. 
Nominations  may  be  made  for  every  office,  including  editor.  Normally,  the 
directors  stay  on  for  three  years;  but  five  retire  and  five  new  ones  are  chosen 
each  year. 


Second,  the  annual  meeting  is  the  time  when  we  look  at  the  finances. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied,  what  suggestions  do  you  have  for  improvement?  I  met 
a  man  the  other  day  who  said  that  our  membership  fee  should  be  ten  dollars 
per  year  and  he  did  present  a  convincing  case.  How  many  would  be  willing 
to  pay  more  than  the  present  two-dollar  membership?  One  can,  of  course, 
always  give  more  than  the  membership.  One  man  I  know  always  pays  double 
the  membership  fee  and  insists  that  half  of  what  he  pays  is  a  donation.  Per¬ 
haps  we  should,  like  some  societies,  regularly  ask  for  donations  from  our 
members.  Some  members  always  pay  for  several  memberships;  this  increases 
pur  costs  for  we  have  to  print  more  Blue  Jays,  but  it  also  helps  to  increase  our 
numbers  and  reduce  our  unit  costs.  If  a  person  can  contribute  in  no  other 
way,  he  can  always  help  financially.  Now  that  donations  have  been  accepted 
as  income  tax  deductible  perhaps  more  of  us  should  consider  this  angle. 


Third,  do  we  support  our  society’s  activities?  A  society  can  only  be  suc¬ 
cessful  if  it  can  grow  and  gain  new  members;  da  you  talk  about  the  society 
and  try  to  gain  new  members?  Do  you  buy  cards,  films,  books  from  the 
society’s  bookshop?  We  will  find  it  difficult  to  carry  on  this  bookshop  service 
unless  our  members  support  it.  We  would  also  urge  members  to  patronize 
those  who  advertise  in  the  Blue  Jay.  For  example,  the  Seven  Seas  Book  Ser¬ 
vice  has  an  ad  in  this  issue  again  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  received  only  two 
inquiries  in  response  to  the  ad  which  it  ran  in  the  June  issue.  We  all  need 
books — if  you  cannot  get  the  books  you  need  from  our  own  bookshop,  then 
write  to  the  Seven  Seas  Book  Service  and  mention  the  Blue  Jay. 

Fourth,  what  other  things  should  we  be  doing?  Let’s  talk  about  these 
things  and  if  we  agree  let’s  do  something.  Perhaps  our  action  will  include  the 
drafting  of  resolutions  which  may  be  presented  to  municipal,  provincial  or 
federal  governments.  If  you  have  ideas,  please  express  them:  write  to  Mrs.  T. 
Pepper,  1015  Temperance  Street,  Saskatoon,  to  any  member  of  the  executive, 
or — at  any  time — to  your  editor. — G.  F.  L. 
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From  Southern  Deserts  to  Northern 

Sand  Dunes 

by  George  F.  Ledingham,  Regina* 


In  the  June  issue  of  the  Blue  Jay 
the  associate  editors  mentioned  the 
absence  of  the  editor  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  an  explanation  of  his 
absence  might  be  given  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  issue.  The  following  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  describe  some  of  my  experi¬ 
ences  on  trips  which  took  me  ten 
thousand  miles  and  which  extended 
from  the  deserts  of  the  southwestern 
states  and  northern  Mexico  to  the 
sand  dunes  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Athabasca. 

From  April  22  to  May  9  I  had  the 
exceptional  good  fortune  to  be  able 
to  join  three  professional  birders  on 
their  trip  through  New  Mexico, 
Arizona  and  California.  They  were 
looking  for  birds  which  they  had  not 
seen  in  their  native  Toronto  or  in 


their  travels  in  eastern  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  They  knew  where  and  how  to 
look,  and  they  were  each  successful 
in  seeing  about  fifty  ‘lifers’  (birds 
which  they  had  not  seen  alive  be¬ 
fore).  Naturally  your  editor,  with  his 
more  limited  previous  experience 
with  birds,  saw  more  ‘lifers’  and  he 
was  able  to  add  100  birds  to  his  life 
list.  It  was  a  wonderful  experience. 

In  late  June  a  second  opportunity 
presented  itself,  and  from  June  26  to 
July  4,  I  was  able  to  join  an  ornitho¬ 
logist  and  a  botanist  on  their  expedi¬ 
tion  into  the  unexplored  regions  on 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Athabasca. 
Although  the  purposes  of  the  two 
trips  were  different  they  may  per¬ 
haps  be  commented  on  briefly  to¬ 
gether,  for  they  did  both  go  into  wil¬ 
derness  areas  almost  completely  un¬ 
inhabited  by  man.  The  trip  to  the 
south,  which  covered  8,000  miles,  was 
made  by  car  and  so  we  used  roads 
and  motels  and  saw  people  every  day, 
but  the  roads  led  to  isolated  spots 
where  no  one  else  would  be  seen  for 
hours  at  a  time.  The  trip  to  the  north 
was  made  by  plane  into  a  spot  where 
there  was  no  evidence  that  man,  of 
any  race,  had  ever  been  before.  We 
were  to  see  no  one  for  a  full  week, 
but  rains  and  winds  began  about  that 
time  so  we  had  a  couple  of  extra  days 
before  a  plane  came  in  to  see  how  we 
were  faring  in  our  tent  and  in  our 
travels  on  foot  and  by  light  metal 
canoe. 

My  companions  on  the  first  trip 
were  all  expert  birders.  Jack  Living¬ 
ston,  until  recently  managing  director 
of  the  Canadian  Audubon  Society, 
provided  the  car  for  the  trip,  a  big 
station  wagon  which  was  easily  able 
to  contain  the  four  of  us,  our  cameras 
and  telescopes,  a  cooler  and  my  bulky 
plant  presses.  Bill  Smith,  a  veteran 
Toronto  naturalist,  had  done  the  book 
and  map  work  to  schedule  the  tour 


*The  author  is  grateful  to  the  Institute  of 
Northern  Studies,  University  of  Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon,  for  financial  assistance  for  the 
northern  part  of  this  trip. 
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which  successfully  put  us  in  the  right 
spot  in  three  States  so  that  we  could 
see  a  maximum  number  of  new  birds. 
Jim  Baillie,  ornithologist  at  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum,  University  of 
Toronto,  continued  his  weekly  wild¬ 
life  column  in  The  Telegram  so  news 
of  our  trip  appeared  in  the  Toronto 
paper  in  four  Saturday  editions  from 
April  28  to  May  19. 

My  companions  on  the  second  trip 
were  Dr.  R.  W.  Nero  and  Dr.  George 
Argus.  Bob  Nero  is  already  well 
known  to  readers  of  the  Blue  Jay, 
for  he  is  associate  editor  and  a  past 
president  of  our  Saskatchewan 
Natural  History  Society.  Bob  was 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Museum  of  Natural  History 
for  six  years  and  it  was  while  he  was 
in  this  position  that  he  began  a  study 
of  the  Birds  of  Lake  Athabasca.  This 
year,  his  work  is  being  supported  by 
the  Institute  for  Northern  Studies  and 
by  the  Regina  Natural  History  So¬ 
ciety.  Bob  is  now  Professor  of  Bio¬ 
logy,  University  of  Saskatchewan, 
Regina  Campus.  Bird  records  of  our 
trip,  and  there  were  some  significant 
new  records  while  I  was  with  the 
party,  will  be  published  later  this 
year  in  an  important  special  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  S.NjH.S.  George  Argus  is  a 
botanist,  but  like  Bob  Nero  he  has 
wide  interests  and  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  in  field  work.  He  has  a 
post-doctorate  fellowship  from  the 
National  Research  Council  and  is 
working  on  the  native  plants  of 
Saskatchewan.  George  is  especially 
interested  in  the  willows;  we  hope 
that  he  will  publish  seme  of  his  re¬ 
search  papers  in  the  Blue  Jay. 

Since  the  first  trip  took  me  far¬ 
ther  from  my  native  southern  Saskat¬ 
chewan  home  it  brought  me  more 
surprises  and  thrills.  I  will  not  bore 
you  with  the  list  of  new  birds  seen, 
nor  will  I  try  to  mention  the  many 
hundreds  of  plants  which  were  new 
to  me.  I  did  make  over  100  collec¬ 
tions  of  plants,  most  of  which  I  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  identify  com¬ 
pletely,  and  some  of  these  were 
species  of  Astragalus  and  Oxytropis 
which  I  had  been  especially  anxious 
to  find  for  my  research.  Every  day 
brought  new  sights,  but  I  felt  all  the 
time  that  I  would  have  to  stay  much 
longer  to  gain  a  real  appreciation  of 
the  many  different  plant  communi¬ 
ties. 


Photo  by  A.  J.  Breitung 
Joshua  tree 


The  most  startling  region  to  me 
was  the  desert.  We  passed  through 
many  different  kinds  of  desert:  one 
day  it  would  be  a  yucca  desert,  the 
next  might  be  a  creosote  desert,  or  a 
mesquite  desert  or  a  cactus  desert. 
There  were  many  kinds  of  cactus 
deserts;  at  different  times  the  domin¬ 
ant  cactus  would  be  saguara,  or 
cholla,  or  erganpipe  or  prickly  pear. 
The  yucca  deserts  were  of  different 
kinds  and  the  most  startling  con¬ 
tained  the  Joshua  tree. 

The  desert  of  the  Great  White 
Sands  National  Monument  seemed 
bare  and  empty.  When  we  walked  in 
the  area,  however,  we  found  many 
tracks  of  birds  and  other  animals,  and 
where  there  were  a  few  plants  these 
were  species  especially  adapted  to 
their  environment.  As  in  other 
regions,  one  had  the  great  desire  to 
stay  longer  to  learn  how  all  of  the 
living  things  of  the  area  survive. 

All  of  the  deserts  were  rather  for¬ 
bidding,  for  many  of  the  plants  in 
them  were  prickly  with  thorns.  Many 
of  the  plants  had  no  leaves;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  many  kinds  of  cacti.  I  was 
interested  to  find  other  plants  with 
poorly  developed  leaves,  e.g.,  the 
beautiful  paloverde  (Spanish  for 
“green  trunk”).  It  was  in  flower  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  our  trip  but  usually 
there  were  no  leaves  on  the  plant.  I 
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learned  that  the  paloverde  does  form 
leaves  under  favorable  conditions. 
These  are  compound  leaves,  as  in 
other  legumes,  but  each  leaflet  is  very 
small.  The  leaves  soon  drop,  and  then 
through  most  of  the  year  the  green 
trunk  and  branches  of  the  plant 
manufacture  the  food  needed  by  the 
plant. 

Some  of  the  deserts  were  very 
beautiful.  In  one  place  near  Deming, 
New  Mexico,  it  was  Escholtzia,  the 
Californian  poppy,  which  gave  almost 
continuous  colour  to  the  landscape. 
In  some  places  a  great  show  of  colour 
was  provided  by  the  sand  verbenas. 
Sometimes  the  tough,  old,  usually 
prickly  perennials  —  including  the 
cacti — were  in  bloom;  and  sometimes 
most  of  the  bloom  was  provided  by 
hundred  of  quick-growing  and  dainty 
annuals. 

It  was  hard  for  a  stranger  coming 
suddenly  from  winter  in  Saskat¬ 
chewan  to  understand  what  was  go¬ 
ing  on  in  these  southern  deserts.  It 
would  seem  that  rains  are  scarce  in 
these  regions,  but  sometimes  there  is 
sufficient  rain  to  produce  a  riot  of 
colour.  Other  regions,  not  so  fortun¬ 
ate,  would  wait  and  maybe  get 
enough  rain  next  year.  We  did  not 
spend  all  of  our  time  in  the  deserts. 
They  were  usually  simply  regions 
that  must  be  traversecf  in  going  from 
one  good  birding  place  to  another. 
There  were,  however,  some  birds 


found  only  in  the  deserts;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  road  runner,  Bendire’s  and 
curve-billed  thrashers,  the  white¬ 
necked  raven  which  replaces  the 
crow,  scaled  quail  and  the  beautiful 
black-chinned  sparrow. 

From  the  deserts  we  passed  at  in¬ 
tervals  into  hills  or  mountains.  Some 
of  these  were  dry  and  we  saw  trees 
losing  their  leaves  in  preparation  for 
the  dry  summer.  In  the  canyons  and 
covering  many  hills  and  mountain 
slopes,  there  were  many  kinds  of  fer¬ 
tile  forests;  one  of  these  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains  contained  the 
giant  Sequoia. 

In  the  dry  San  Luis  Mountains, 
west  of  desolate  Antelope  Wells,  I 
saw  my  first  vermillion  flycatcher.  In 
the  famous  Chiracahua  Mountains  of 
the  land  of  Cochise  I  saw  my  first 
black-throated  gray  warbler,  bridled 
titmouse  and  acorn  woodpecker.  In 
the  Santa  Rita  Mountains  I  saw  my 
first  hepatic  tanager  and  brown  tow- 
hee.  Each  day  brought  new  birds  to 
the  list.  In  the  Tucker  Bird  Sanctuary 
I  not  only  saw  my  first  Anna’s  and 
black-chinned  hummingbirds,  but  we 
were  able  to  sit  comfortably  and  see 
them  feeding  just  a  few  feet  away. 

We  did  take  time  for  some  things 
besides  birds  and  plants.  We  watched 
the  little  horned  lizards,  a  clumsy- 
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looking  chuckwalla  and  other  small 
lizards  but  we  did  not  see  a  single 
rattler.  Twice  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  see  the  famous,  and  now 
very  rare,  antelope  jaekrabbit.  One 
of  the  biggest  thrills  of  the  trip  for 
me  was  the  once-familiar  evening 
serenade  of  the  coyote.  The  sound 
was  a  thrill  partly  because  it  was  so 
unexpected.  We  bad  gone  out  in  the 
dark  in  the  Kaibab  National  Forest 
to  listen  for  owls.  We  heard  no  owls 
but  were  rewarded  by  the  coyotes.  It 
was  on  the  Kaibab  Plateau  that  a 
programme  to  eliminate  the  predators 
(puma,  wolf  and  coyote)  was  begun 
in  1907  with  the  mistaken  idea  that 
this  would  help  the  deer.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  deer  increased  so  greatly 
that  for  years  (1924-1936)  the  deer 
starved.  Signs  of  overgrazing  are 
now  gone  from  the  area,  and  pre¬ 
dators  will  not  be  eliminated  again. 

Space  and  time  do  not  allow  me  to 
mention  even  all  the  highlights  of 
such  a  memorable  trip.  That  there 
were  more  you  will  understand  when 
I  point  out  that  I  have  not  mentioned 
the  Grand  Canyon  nor  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Actually,  these  are  not  much 
more  startling  nor  beautiful  than  the 
sand  dunes  and  bogs  which  we  visited 
in  northern  Saskatchewan. 

Here,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Athabasca,  we  saw  more  than  one 
hundred  square  miles  of  drifting  sand 
dunes.  The  sand  is  always  moving 
when  it  is  windy — and  it  is  usually 
windy.  Apparently  the  sand  drifts 
in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer.  We 
found  that  the  sand  may  even  move 
immediately  after  a  good  three- day 
rain.  The  sand  as  it  moves  forms 
banks  twenty,  thirty  even  forty  feet 
high.  These,  as  they  advance  over  the 
country,  completely  cover  the  black 
spruce  and  jack  pine  forests.  At  the 
same  time  as  forests  are  being  buried 
with  sand,  other  forests  are  being 
uncovered  so  that  there  are  regions 
of  dead  sand-worn  trees  and  stumps 
standing  out  on  the  naked  sand 
plains.  Depressions  in  the  sand  col¬ 
lect  water  and  plants  soon  start  to 
grow,  but  these  may  soon  be  buried 
with  sand  again.  The  complex  succes¬ 
sion  of  plants  and  animals  in  this  re¬ 
gion  would  make  a  most  interesting 
study. 

We  spent  much  time  on  the  sand 
dunes,  and  when  we  were  not  looking 
at  living  plants  or  animals  we  were 


/?.  D.M. 

Sketch  by  Ruth  Bennett 
The  Editor  in  the  north 


usually  following  tracks.  In  this  way 
we  learned  much  about  the  activities 
of  moose  and  wolf  and  about  smaller 
mammals  and  birds.  The  reason  for 
the  common  name  of  the  sandhill 
crane  was  forcefully  brought  home  to 
us,  for  we  often  saw  their  tracks 
apparently  going  for  miles  over  the 
sand  dunes;  twice  we  surprised  them 
in  the  dunes.  A  pair  of  cranes  were 
raising  their  young  in  a  marsh  not 
far  from  our  camp  so  we  frequently 
heard  and  saw  them.  It  was  indeed  a 
thrill  to  see  these  fine  birds,  previ- 
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ously  known  to  us  only  in  migration, 
in  the  bogs  and  marshes  and  sand 
dunes  of  northern  Saskatchewan. 

I  saw  sixty-six  species  of  birds 
during  my  short  stay  in  the  north, 
but  I  need  say  no  more  about  them 
for  you  will  soon  be  reading  all  about 
them  in  Dr.  Nero’s  Birds  of  the  Lake 
Athabasca  Region. 

I  hated  to  leave  this  camp  on  a 
little  lake  some  eight  miles  south  of 
Lake  Athabasca.  Our  blue  lake  was 
dotted  with  lovely  islands.  When  the 
wind  blew  one  could  still  explore 
the  many  sheltered  bays  and  quiet 
little  ponds.  The  shores  were  all  lush 
with  orchids,  pitcher  plants,  sundews 
and  many  species  of  moss,  willow  and 
sedge.  The  low,  wet  areas  contained 
black  spruce;  the  sand  ridges  were 
rather  sparsely  covered  with  rein¬ 
deer  lichen  and  jack  pine.  There  was 
considerable  evidence  of  caribou  and 
ptarmigan  having  visited  the  area  in 
winter. 

The  longer  we  stayed,  the  more 
there  was  to  see.  Part  of  this  may 


have  been  due  to  the  animals  who 
seemed  to  get  accustomed  to  us.  When 
our  tent  had  been  up  for  several  days, 
loons  and  beaver  came  close  in  shore 
as  if  to  inspect  us.  One  night  two 
moose  came  to  within  a  few  feet  of 
our  tent,  and  we  saw  moose  feeding 
several  times  in  marshy  areas  near¬ 
by.  The  night  before  I  was  to  leave 
the  camp,  we  heard  a  wolf  and  I  felt 
that  the  trip  was  successful — that  I 
had  really  been  in  the  northern  wil¬ 
derness  far  from  civilization!  The 
next  day  to  make  doubly  sure  I  was 
satisfied  and  would  return  to  visit 
the  north  again,  one  large  whitish 
wolf  appeared  on  a  sandy  ridge  less 
than  200  yards  from  our  camp.  He 
looked  us  over  and  disappeared,  but 
he  had  left  us  some  nice  4"  x  5"  foot¬ 
prints. 

My  travels  are  over  for  this  year. 
They  leave  me  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  there  is  still  wilderness, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Can¬ 
ada,  These  wilderness  areas  are 
worth  conserving  but  here  in  Canada 
we  have  not  yet  done  much  to  set 
aside  or  protect  them. 


Sand  dunes  at  Lake  Athabasca 


Photo  by  Fred  Lahrman 
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Great  Horned  Owl 


Leader-Post  Photo 

This  picture  of  a  young  Great  Horned  Owl,  taken  by  Larry  Shaw,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Leader-Post  in  early  June,  1962.  The  caption  below  the  picture 
reminded  parents  of  adventure-seeking  boys,  and  all  of  us,  that  birds  of  prey 
are  protected;  it  is  illegal  to  damage  or  molest  them,  and  they  may  not  be 
detained  as  pets  or  as  “falcons”  unless  one  has  a  special  permit  for  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

This  flightless  young  Great  Horned  Owl  was  rescued  from  a  lawn  in 
Regina  and  taken  to  the  Saskatchewan  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Since 
this  was  the  third  young  owl  brought  in  to  the  museum  from  such  a  location 
it  was  public-spirited  of  the  Leader-Post  to  publish  the  picture  and  the  above 
warning. 

Since  the  Saskatchewan  Natural  History  Society  was  partly  responsible 
for  bringing  in  legislation  giving  protection  to  these  birds,  it  is  only  proper 
that  we  should  do  our  share  of  publicizing  this  revision  of  the  Game  Act  (see 
Blue  Jay,  September,  1960).  How  many  of  your  neighbors  know  that  hawks 
and  owls  are  protected?  Do  a  little  survey  on  this,  and  please  let  us  know  the 
results. 
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Co-operative  Spring 


Compiled  by 

DOROTHY  WADE 

Regina 

BLADWORTH 

Lawrence  Beckie 

DILKE 

J.  B.  Belcher 

DUBUC 

George  Chopping 

FORT  SAN 

E.  M.  Callin 

HAZELCLIFFE 

J.  M.  Provick 

KELVINGTON 

Brian  Irving 

KELVINGTON 

Steve  Waycheshen 

Whistling  Swan  _ 

API  9 

Apl  9 

Canada  Goose  _  _ 

Apl  7 

Apl  8 

Ap  4 

Ap  4 

Ap  3 

Ap  2 
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Apl  4 

Apl  5 
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Mr  3 

Mr29 

Ap  6 
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Killdeer  _  _ 

Ap  6 

Ap  9 

Apl  0 

Ap  3 

Apl  6 

Apl  6 

Apl  8 

Common  Snipe  _ _ 

My  5 

Myl  9 

Ap28 

Mourning  Dove  _  _ 

Ap21 

Ap25 

My  6 

Apl  8 

Ap21 

My20 

Ap29 

Common  Nighthawk  _ 

My22 

My24 

My20 

Myl  8 

Ruby-throated  Hummingbird 

My  2  5 

My20 

My31 

My26 

Jnl  0 

Yellow-shafted  Flicker  _ 

Apl  9 

Ap23 

Myl  1 

Ap26 

Ap24 

Ap26 

Ap27 

Eastern  Kingbird  _ 

Myl  8 

Myl  7 

My20 

Myl  7 

Myl  9 

My20 

My27 

Eastern  Phoebe  _ 

My20 

My  6 

Ap27 

Barn  Swallow  _ 

Myl  1 

MylO 

My  6 

My  7 

My  8 

Myl  2 

Myl  7 

Purple  Martin  _  ... 

Myl  6 

My  1 

Common  Crow  _ 

Mr24 

Mr22 

Mr23 

Mrl  7 

Mr22 

Mr29 

Mr26 

House  Wren  _ 

My21 

My20 

Myl  6 

My  20 

My24 

Myl  1 

Catbird  _ 

My20 

Myl  9 

My27 

My28 

Brown  Thrasher  _ 

Myl  7 

Myl  7 

My20 

Myl  2 

Myl  9 

My26 

Red-eyed  Vireo  

Myl  9 

My21 

Tennessee  Warbler  _ 

Myl  7 

My25 

Yellow  Warbler  _ 

My22 

My20 

Myl  8 

My20 

Myl  9 

My21 

Myrtle  Warbler  

My  8 

My  4 

My  4 

Myl  2 

Myl  3 

Ap24 

Blackpoll  Warbler  

Ovenbird  _  _ _ _ 

Jn  2 

M/17 

American  Redstart  _ 

Myl  9 

Redwinged  Blackbird  

Apl  7 

Ap  9 

Apl  3 

Apl  3 

Ap20 

Ap20 

Apl  5 

Baltimore  Oriole  

My20 

Myl  7 

My  2  8 

Myl  2 

Myl  5 

My24 

My22 

Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  

Myl  9 

Myl  8 

American  Goldfinch  

Myl  9 

My20 

Myl  9 

My26 

My22 

Slate-colored  Junco  

Ap  6 

Ap  8 

Apl  0 

Ap  5 

Ap  7 

Ap  6 

Ap  5 

Chipping  Sparrow  

My  6 

My  6 

Ap30 

Ap20 

Ap24 

White-crowned  Sparrow  _ 

Ap27 

My  6 

Ap24 

Ap27 

My26 

White-throated  Sparrow  _ 

My  3 

My  9 

Ap25 

My  4 

My  5 
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K  INLOCH 

Mrs.  H.  Rodenberg 

LADY  LAKE 

Donald  Buckle 

MASEFIELD 

J.  David  Chandler 

MOOSE  JAW 

M.J.  Society 

NAICAM 

W.  Yanchinski 

PLEASANTDALE 

Keith  Harper 

PRINCE  ALBERT 

Tony  Capusten 

Whistling  Swan  - 

My  6 

Apl  7 

Apl  9 

Ap24 

Canada  Goose  _  _  - 

Ap  4 

Ap24 

Mr24 

Ap20 

Apl  8 

Ap  8 

My  8 

Mallard  _ - _ 

Apl  9 

Ap21 

Ap  4 

Apl  8 

Apl  7 

Apl  7 

Pintail  _ 

Ap20 

Ap  4 

Apl  9 

Apl  9 

Ap21 

Marsh  Hawk  _  _ 

Apl  9 

Apl  8 

Ap  1 

Ap  8 

Apl  9 

Apl4 

Killdeer  _  _ 

Apl  9 

Apl  7 

Mrl  7 

Ap  6 

Apl  8 

Apl  8 

Apl  6 

Common  Snipe  _ 

Apl  7 

Ap20 

My  5 

Mourning  Dove  _ 

Apl  7 

My  9 

Ap22 

My28 

My  7 

My27 

Common  Nighthawk  _ 

My26 

My29 

My21 

Ruby-throated  Hummingbird  __ 

My27 

Jn  4 

Yellow-shafted  Flicker  _ 

My  2 

Ap30 

Ap20 

Ap27 

Apl  9 

Ap29 

Eastern  Kingbird  _  _ 

Jn  3 

Myl  1 

Myl  2 

My22 

Myl  1 

My27 

Eastern  Phoebe  _ _ _ 

My  3 

My  5 

Apl  9 

My28 

My  5 

Barn  Swallow  _ 

MylO 

My  2 

-  •- 

Ap29 

Myl  2 

Ap27 

Purple  Martin  _ 

Ap28 

My27 

Myl  1 

Ap28 

Common  Crow  _ _ _ 

Mr29 

Mr25 

Mr  25 

Mr24 

Mr  30 

House  Wren  _  ... 

My22 

Myl  9 

Apl  2 

My25 

My25 

My  5 

Catbird  _ 

My23 

My27 

Jn  4 

Brown  Thrasher  _ 

Myl  2 

Red-eyed  Vireo  _ 

My20 

My27 

Tennessee  Warbler  _ _ _ 

Myl  3 

Yellow  Warbler  ...  _ 

My24 

Myl  7 

Myl  1 

My  20 

My22 

Myl  8 

Myrtle  Warbler  .  ... 

My  9 

Ap22 

My  7 

Ap27 

Myl  6 

My  2  2 

My  5 

Blackpoll  Warbler  _ 

Myl  8 

Myl  2 

Ovenbird  _  ... 

Myl  3 

My21 

American  Redstart  ...  _ 

My24 

Myl  3 

Redwinged  Blackbird  _ 

Myl  2 

Ap20 

Apl  3 

Ap20 

Ap23 

Ap23 

Apl  9 

Baltimore  Oriole  . . 

Myl  8 

Jn  3 

MylO 

Myl  7 

My  2  6 

My  21 

Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  _ 

Myl  4 

Myl  5 

My  21 

American  Goldfinch  _ 

My28 

My31 

My24 

Myl  9 

Jnl  0 

Jn  2 

Jnl2 

Slate-colored  Junco  _ 

Ap  5 

Ap  6 

Mr25 

Ap  1 

Apl  6 

Ap22 

Chipping  Sparrow  _  ... 

Apl  2 

Myl  3 

My  9 

My  5 

My  30 

Ap21 

My27 

White-crowned  Sparrow 

My  2 

Myl  7 

Ap27 

My  5 

Myl  6 

Ap29 

White-throated  Sparrow  

My  3 

My  4 

Ap29 

Myl  3 

Ap20 

My  4 
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REGINA 

Regina  N.H.S. 

SASKATOON 

Saskatoon  N.H.S. 

SHAUNAVON 

Mrs.  M.  Shirley 

SHEHO 

William  Niven 

SKULL  CREEK 

Steve  A.  Mann 

SOVEREIGN 

Mrs.  G.  Winny 

SPIRIT  LAKE 

Joyce  Gunn 

Whistling  Swan  _ 

Apl  4 

Ap21 

My  6 

Mr29 

Ap20 

Canada  Goose  _  _ 

Apl4 

Ap  2 

Ap  2 

Mr20 

Apl  4 

Ap  7 

Mallard  _ 

Mr31 

Apl  4 

Apl  6 

Mr27 

Ap  6 

Apl  8 

Pintail  _ _ 

Mr22 

Apl  4 

Apl  7 

Mr29 

Ap  9 

Ap30 

Marsh  Hawk  _ 

Mr21 

Mr31 

Ap  9 

Mr27 

Ap  9 

Apl  0 

Killdeer  _ 

Mr23 

Apl  4 

Ap  4 

Ap  5 

Mr26 

Apl  6 

Apl  8 

Common  Snipe  _ 

Ap29 

My  6 

My  2 

My24 

Ap22 

Mourning  Dove  _ 

Apl  7 

Ap20 

Myl  1 

Ap22 

Ap26 

My27 

Apl  8 

Common  Nighthawk  _ 

My22 

My22 

My21 

Jnl  3 

Mv24 

My21 

Ruby-throated  Hummingbird  _. 

My22 

Jnl  1 

Jn  5 

Yellow-shafted  Flicker  _ 

Ap22 

Ap23 

Ap26 

Ap  8 

My  3 

Ap25 

Eastern  Kingbird  _ 

Myll 

Myl  4 

My24 

My21 

My  8 

Myl  8 

Myl  2 

Eastern  Phoebe  _  _ 

Ap20 

Ap29 

My  2  5 

Ap21 

Barn  Swallow  _ 

Ap29 

Myl  1 

My20 

My  7 

My  9 

My22 

Myl  1 

Purple  Martin  _ 

Ap30 

Myl  5 

Ap27 

Common  Crow  _ 

Mr22 

Mr24 

Mr28 

Mr27 

Mr23 

Mr22 

Ap  2 

House  Wren  _ _  .  ..  ... 

My  4 

Myl  3 

My21 

Myl  5 

Ap30 

Catbird  _ 

Myl  2 

My24 

My22 

My22 

My20 

Brown  Thrasher  _ 

Myl  1 

Myl  2 

Myl  1 

Myl  2 

Myl  5 

Myl  2 

Jn  4 

Red-eyed  Vireo  _  _ 

Myl  7 

Jn  8 

My25 

Myl  6 

Tennessee  Warbler  _ .... 

Myl  7 

Myl  5 

Myl  9 

Yellow  Warbler  _ 

My  4 

Myl  3 

Myl  7 

My  9 

My25 

Myl  9 

Myrtle  Warbler  _  _ 

Ap20 

My  2 

Myl  6 

My26 

Ap22 

Blackpoll  Warbler  _ 

My  8 

Myl  9 

Ovenbird  _ 

Myl  3 

My22 

American  Redstart  _ 

Myl  3 

My27 

Jn  4 

My25 

Redwinged  Blackbird  _ 

Apl  1 

Ap20 

Apl  9 

Apl  8 

Ap26 

Apl  8 

Baltimore  Oriole 

MylO 

Myl  3 

Myl  2 

Myl  7 

My31 

Myl  7 

Rose-breasted  Grosbeak 

Myl  1 

My21 

American  Goldfinch  _ 

My  19 

My24 

My21 

My22 

Jnl  2 

Jnl2 

Slate-colored  Junco  _ 

Mr25 

Ap  7 

Apl  5 

Ap  5 

Ap  4 

Apl  4 

Ap  4 

Chipping  Sparrow  _ 

My  3 

My  6 

My  7 

Ap27 

My24 

White-crowned  Sparrow  _ 

Ap23 

Ap20 

My  1 

Ap29 

Myl  8 

White-throated  Sparrow 

Ap28 

Ap28 

Ap26 

My22 

My  2 

My  5 
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SPIRIT  LAKE 

William  Anaka 

STORNOWAY 

S.  Zazelenchuk 

TULLIS 

Mrs.  E.  Boon 

WAWOTA 

S.  C.  Fowke 

ERSKINE.  ALTA. 

Lloyd  M.  Lohr 

HARD  1  STY,  ALTA. 

Andrew  Cheram 

DUNREA,  MAN, 

Ernest  J,  White 

Whistling  Swan  _ 

Ap26 

Apl  2 

Ap21 

Ap  4 

Canada  Goose  _ 

Ap  4 

Ap  6 

Apl  3 

Ap  1 

Apl  2 

Ap  5 

Mallard  _ 

Apl  6 

Apl  6 

Ap  5 

Apl  5 

Ap  3 

Ap  6 

Apl  6 

Pintail  _ 

Apl  6 

Apl  8 

Apl  6 

Ap  4 

Ap  6 

Apl  6 

Marsh  Hawk  _ _ 

Ap  5 

Ap  4 

Ap  4 

Ap  2 

Ap28 

Apl  1 

Ap  3 

Killdeer  _ 

Apl  5 

Apl  7 

Ap  8 

Apl  6 

Mr31 

Apl  5 

Ap  5 

Common  Snipe  _ 

My  2 

Ap25 

Myl  4 

My  3 

Mourning  Dove  _ 

Ap23 

Apl  7 

Myl  9 

My  1 

My  7 

Apl  5 

Ap  7 

Common  Nighthawk  _ 

Myl  9 

My  1 

Ap25 

My  2 

Ruby-throated  Hummingbird  .. 

Jn  6 

Jn  7 

My20 

Yellow-shafted  Flicker  _ 

Ap21 

Ap21 

Ap24 

Apl  6 

Ap24 

Eastern  Kingbird  _ 

Myl  3 

Myl  8 

Myl  2 

Myl  9 

Myl  1 

My  6 

Myl  6 

Eastern  Phbebe  .  ..  _ 

Ap22 

Ap23 

Barn  Swallow  ......  _  .  ... 

Ap29 

My  3 

MylO 

My  4 

Myl  1 

My  4 

My  5 

Purple  Martin  _  _ 

My  2 

Common  Crow  _ ^ _ 

Mr25 

Mr27 

Mr23 

Mr25 

Mr24 

Mr24 

Mr25 

House  Wren  _ _ _ 

My20 

My20 

My  9 

Myl  6 

Myl  6 

Catbird  ...  .  _  ... 

My21 

My22 

Jn  3 

Ap22 

Myl  8 

Brown  Thrasher  _ 

My21 

Red-eyed  Vireo  _ 

My20 

My  2  7 

Tennessee  Warbler  _ 

Myl  6 

My  4 

Yellow  Warbler  _ 

My20 

My  20 

My24 

Myl  4 

Myl  8 

Myrtle  Warbler  

Ap29 

Myl  2 

MylO 

My  5 

Blackpoll  Warbler  _ 

Myl  2 

My26 

Ovenbird  _  _  ...  . 

My20 

American  Redstart 

Myl  7 

Redwinged  Blackbird  

Apl  9 

Apl  8 

Ap20 

Ap22 

Apl  8 

Ap25 

Ap20 

Baltimore  Oriole 

My20 

My21 

My25 

Myl  5 

Myl  5 

Rose-breasted  Grosbeak 

My20 

Jnl  3 

My26 

My29 

American  Goldfinch 

My20 

My22 

My30 

Jn  2 

Slate-colored  Junco  

Ap  5 

Ap29 

Mr29 

Ap  3 

Chipping  Sparrow  

Ap28 

Ap  6 

White-crowned  Sparrow  

My  9 

My  3 

Myl  2 

My  2 

Ap26 

White-throated  Sparrow  

Ap28 

My  7 

My  4 
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Ap29 

Ap26 
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OUR  FOUR 
BLACKBIRDS 
AT 

BOGGY  CREEK 


Female  Redwinged 
Blackbird —  an  excellent 
example  of  a  female  bird 
with  plumage  quite  un¬ 
like  the  male’s.  Her 
plumage  is  a  streaked 
pattern  of  rust,  browns 
and  tans. 


Yellow-headed  Blackbird  —  showiest  of  all  our  blackbirds.  It  loves  the  prairie 

sloughs  and  marsh  lands. 
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by  Doug:  Gilroy,  R.R.  2, 
Regina 


Male  Brewer’s  Blackbird 
— common  in  'the  farm¬ 
yard.  Its  beautiful  black 
plumage  gleams  with 
purple,  green  and  blue 
lights,  punctuated  with  a 
bright  yellow  eye. 


Rusty  Blackbird 


beautiful  in  autumn  plumage.  Feathers  are  brownish- 
black  touched  up  with  splashes  of  gold. 
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Prevention  of  Crop  Damage  Caused 

by  Blackbirds 

by  E.  A.  Hurd*,  Canada  Dept,  of  Agriculture  Experimental  Farm,  Regina 


How  can  we  appreciate  the  beauty 
of  the  Yellow-headed  Blackbirds 
when  they  rob  us  and  time  after  time 
destroy  experimental  plots  repre¬ 
senting  a  year’s  hard  work?  This  has 
been  the  problem  facing  the  staff  of 
the  Regina  Experimental  Farm  for 
years.  Rather  than  being  admired, 
this  defiant  bird  has  been  cursed  as 
much  as  the  yellow  dandelion  in  our 
lawns.  Man  has  learned  to  control  the 
dandelion,  but  the  prevention  of 
damage  by  blackbirds  requires  nego¬ 
tiations  on  their  terms. 

For  many  years  the  cereal  variety 
tests  at  Regina  have  been  located 
along  the  south  side  of  Regina  Water- 
fowl  Park  which  is  a  bird  sanctuary. 
Much  of  the  shallow  creek  area  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Experimental  Farm  is 
grown  up  with  cattails  which  make 
it  an  ideal  nesting  place  for  black¬ 
birds.  As  crops  commence  to  mature 
these  birds  begin  to  feed  on  the  ear¬ 
liest  varieties.  Yellow-headed  Black¬ 
birds  are  the  most  common  at  this 
location,  but  the  Redwinged  Black¬ 
bird  and  other  species  are  also  harm¬ 
ful  when  present.  A  flock  of  black¬ 
birds  can  destroy  a  variety  test  in 
one  day.  Protection  of  the  tests  by 
using  a  shotgun  was  tried  but  was 
unsuccessful,  although  one  employee 
bragged  of  killing  as  many  as  14  birds 
with  one  shot.  Since  blackbirds  do 
not  scare  easily,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  someone  to  be  in  the  field  with 
a  gun  from  daylight  until  dafk  for  a 
period  of  six  weeks.  While  permis¬ 
sion  has  been  obtained  for  shooting 
destructive  birds  in  the  experimental 
plots,  it  is  dangerous  in  or  near  the 
city. 

In  a  search  for  protection  from 
various  kinds  of  birds,  several  re¬ 
search  stations  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  developed  high 
voltage  electric  bird  control  appar¬ 
atuses  (Grant  and  Wells,  1957; 
Pfeifer,  1956).  The  principle  they  use 
is  to  string  two  wires  two  or  three 
inches  apart  on  poles  around  a  test 
area.  Short  pieces  of*wire  are  placed 
at  regular  intervals  in  such  a  way 
that  they  do  not  quite  connect  the 
two  main  wires.  The  high  voltage 
causes  continuous  arcing  and  any 


birds  that  sit  on  the  wire  short-cir¬ 
cuit  the  system  and  are  electrocuted. 
Only  a  very  few  have  been  killed  but 
the  crackling  noise  caused  by  the  arc¬ 
ing  scares  the  blackbirds  away.  Com¬ 
plete  control  has  been  maintained 
within  the  enclosed  area  and  some 
control  has  occurred  for  50  or  100 
feet  outside  of  the  wire.  Although  this 
method  is  effective  it  is  only  practical 
for  a  small  area  of  valuable  material. 
The  cost  is  high  per  unit  area  and 
the  poles  are  a  nuisance  and  un¬ 
sightly. 

For  these  reasons,  additional  con¬ 
trol  methods  have  been  sought.  Trap 
or  lure  strips  for  the  birds  to  feed  on 
have  been  planted  along  the  edge  of 
the  lake  for  several  years.  These  are 
sown  earlier  than  the  test  plots  using 
a  mixture  of  early  maturing  varieties 
of  wheat  and  oats.  The  strips  are 
one-quarter  of  a  mile  long  and  nine 
feet  wide,  with  three  foot  strips  sown 
side  by  side  in  three  successive 
weeks.  The  birds  are  also  allowed  to 
feed  on  an  additional  area  of  two 
acres  which  has  been  seeded  each 
year  as  demonstration  plots.  These 
plots  include  over  100  varieties  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley  and  flax  with  a 
wide  range  of  maturity  dates.  This 
provides  material  at  an  attractive 
stage  to  the  birds  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  Since  the  grain  from  these 
plots  is  not  required  and  their  demon¬ 
stration  value  is  past  at  maturity  no 
loss  results. 

This  method  of  controlling  damage 
appeared  to  be  adequate  until  1961 
when  the  dry  conditions  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  failure  of  the  lake  strip. 


‘Editor's  Note:  Dr.  Hurd  is  a  specialist  in 
cereal  crops  and  has  been  conducting  research 
for  better  varieties  for  many  years  at  Regina. 
Since  the  University  of  Saskatchewan,  Regina 
Campus,  will  shortly  displace  the  Experimental 
Farm  Dr.  Hurd's  relocated  plots  will  probably 
not  suffer  from  the  same  extensive  depredation 
problems  as  at  present.  However,  the  experi¬ 
ments  which  he  has  undertaken  to  control 
blackbirds  will  be  of  considerable  interest  to 
workers  in  other  regions,  for  blackbird  depre¬ 
dation  is  a  problem  of  international  concern. 
Both  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service  and  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  are  presently 
engaged  in  studies  of  blackbird  control 
methods. 
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Another  division  of  experimental 
work  at  the  Farm  put  up  scare-crows 
on  the  range  next  to  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  plots  thus  chasing  the  black¬ 
birds  into  the  cereal  variety  tests 
where  a  great  deal  of  damage  was 
done.  Damage  was  particularly 
severe  in  1961  because  of  the  thin 
crops  and  increased  number  of  birds. 

As  long  as  the  blackbirds  get  all 
the  ripening  grain  they  can  eat  near 
their  nesting  area  they  will  leave  ex¬ 
perimental  plots  alone.  However, 
sunflowers  are  the  exception.  If 
there  are  sunflowers  within  a  mile  or 
two  the  blackbirds  will  feed  on  them 
in  preference  to  grain  crops.  The  on¬ 
ly  way  to  grow  sunflower  variety 
tests  is  the  tedious  covering  of  each 
head  after  it  flowers  with  a  waxed- 
paper  garbage  bag.  Even  then  the 
birds  tear  some  bags  and  get  at  the 
maturing  heads. 

While  the  provision  of  lure  or  feed¬ 
ing  strips  seems  to  be  the  most  prac¬ 


tical  means  of  preventing  damage,  it 
is  not  positive.  For  this  reason  the 
high  voltage  apparatus  will  be  main¬ 
tained  for  the  most  valuable  material. 
In  addition  the  Experimental  Farm  is 
planning  to  invest  in  acetylene  ex¬ 
ploders  and  strings  of  firecrackers 
which  can  be  used  as  emergency 
measures.  These  make  a  loud  bang 
every  few  minutes  and  provide  a 
continuous  scare. 

By  combining  a  number  of  methods 
of  preventing  crop  damage  it  mia^ 
be  possible  for  us  to  live  in  harmony 
with  the  yellow-headed  birds.  Who 
knows,  we  may  even  learn  to  appre¬ 
ciate  their  aesthetic  value! 
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Mockingbird  at  Fort  Qu’Appelle 

by  E.  M.  Callin,  Fort  San 


I  suppose  most  bird-watchers  have 
a  few  “check-points” — good  spots 
that  are  most  accessible  and  can  be 
visited  even  if  only  a  few  minutes  are 
available.  They  are  especially  useful 
and  rewarding  during  migration. 

One  of  my  favourite  check-points 
is  the  dam  over  the  river  at  Fort 
Qu’Appelle  for  there,  in  a  very  small 
space,  are  river,  lake,  marsh,  large 
trees  and  shrubs.  On  May  18,  1962,  as 
I  made  a  detour  to  this  area,  a  bird 
flew  up  in  front  of  the  car  and 
settled  in  some  near-by  willows.  The 
unusual  pattern  and  shape  of  the 
wings  and  tail  immediately  marked 
it  as  a  stranger  and  moments  later  I 
was  viewing  through  my  binoculars 
the  first  Mockingbird  I  had  ever  seen. 
At  first  it  was  lightly  screened  by 
the  willows  but  during  the  next  ten 
minutes  or  so  I  had  an  unobstructed 
view  as  it  moved  from  tree  to  tree, 
then  flew  to  the  ground  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  feed. 

The  actions  of  the  bird  while 
ground  feeding  were  quite  interest¬ 
ing  and  unusual;  each  time  it  moved 
forward  the  wings  were  spread  and 
raised  to  the  approximate  level  of  the 


back.  Though  a  pale  and  compara¬ 
tively  colorless  bird  when  at  rest,  a 
surprising  transformation  occurred 
when  the  expanded  wings  flashed 
boldly  with  white.  In  this  respect  it 
reminded  one  of  the  Willet  and  of  the 
Shrikes. 

The  Mockingbird  is  a  rarity  in 
Saskatchewan.  There  are  few  records 
for  the  province  and,  although  I  have 
records  of  over  20  observers  in  re¬ 
spect  for  the  Qu’Appelle 'Valley  and 
adjoining  area,  with  some  of  the  re¬ 
cords  dating  back  for  100  years,  there 
are  yet  only  four  records  for  this  area 
(all  of  them  within  the  last  fi^e 
years ) .  _ _ 

EARLY  RECORD  OF 
GYRFALCON  NEAR  REGINA 

by  Thomas  E.  Randall,  Edmonton 

The  following  old  note  from  my 
journal  may  be  worth  recording.  On 
December  12,  1912,  while  I  was  cros¬ 
sing  a  field  on  our  farm  four  .miles 
from  Drinkwater  (about  25  miles 
southwest  of  Regina)  a  white-phase 
Gyrfalcon  flew  over  my  head  so  close 
that  the  black  spotting  could  be 
clearly  seen. 
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Trouble  Among  Colonial  Birds  at 

Isle  of  Bays 

by  Fred  G.  Bard,  Regina 


In  late  May,  1962,  Fred  Lahrman 
and  I  went  to  the  Isle  of  Bays  in 
Old  Wives  Lake,  southwest  of  Moose 
Jaw,  to  see  how  the  colonial  birds 
were  making  out;  for  with  the  dry 
weather  of  recent  years  the  level  of 
the  water  in  the  lake  was  getting 
rather  low.  Although  there  were  per¬ 
haps  10%  fewer  birds  than  in  1961 
they  were  beginning  to  nest  and 
seemed  to  be  doing  well.  The  White 
Pelicans,  for  instance,  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  three  areas  of  the  island. 
The  main  concentration  with  about 
one  thousand  nests  was  in  the  rocky 
southeast  end  of  the  island.  The  two 
smaller  concentrations  of  the  pelican, 
with  350  and  40  nests  respectively, 
were  located  in  the  northwest  part  of 
the  island. 

Since  both  Mr.  C.  S.  Brown  and 
Mr.  R.  G.  Young  of  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources,  Saskatchewan, 
wanted  to  see  this  area,  Mr.  Lahr¬ 
man  and  I  returned  to  the  island  in 
early  July.  There  had  been  good 
rains;  we  knew  from  our  earlier  trip 


that  there  were  many  White  Pelicans, 
Double-crested  Cormorants,  Ring¬ 
billed  Gulls,  Californian  Gulls  and 
Common  Terns  so  it  was  with  a  real 
feeling  of  pride  that  I  looked  forward 
to  showing  them  this  most  important 
bird  sanctuary  in  the  settled  part  of 
Saskatchewan.  As  we  approached  the 
island,  however,  we  realized  that 
something  was  wrong;  there  were 
very  few  birds  on  the  island  or  in  the 
sky. 

An  examination  of  the  island  re¬ 
vealed  the  dead  bodies  of  thousands 
of  young  pelicans  and  Ring-billed 
Gulls.  Some  had  apparently  been 
dead  for  less  than  a  week,  but  most 
of  them  had  been  dead  for  two  or 
three  weeks.  In  the’  main  colony 
where  there  had  been  a  thousand 
nests  in  May,  there  were  only  75  live 
young  pelicans.  In  the  larger  of  the 
two  small  colonies  at  the  northwest 
end  of  the  island  we  counted  100  live 
young  pelicans  and  287  dead  ones. 
There  were  about  300  young  Ring- 
billed  Gulls,  but  we  saw  no  evidence 


Photo  by  Fred  G.  Bard 

White  Pelican  colony  site  at  Isle  of  Bays,  July  11,  1962,  showing  many  dead  young  pelicans. 
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Photo  by  Fred  G.  Bard 

The  living  young  White  Pelicans  at  Isle  of  Bays,  Old  Wives  Lake,  July  11,  1962,  appear  healthy. 


Photo  by  Fred  G.  Bard 

Adult  White  Pelicans  at  Isle  of  Bays,  July  11,  1962,  waiting  for  our  departure  so  they  can 

return  to  the  colony. 
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at  all  of  young  Double-crested  Cor¬ 
morants,  Californian  Gulls  or  Com¬ 
mon  Terns.  During  our  time  on  or 
hear  the  island  we  saw  only  fifteen 
cormorants,  three  Californian  Gulls 
and  one  lone  Common  Tern. 

We  were  unable  to  draw  any  con¬ 
clusions  about  the  causes  of  death. 
The  weather  had  been  good  and 
there  were  no  reports  of  hail  storms 
in  the  area  so  weather  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  a  factor.  It  is  perhaps 
significant  that  the  dead  birds  were 
nearly  all  young  birds.  There  were 
only  eight  dead  adult  pelicans  and 
ten  dead  Ring-billed  Gulls  found  on 
the  island. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  numbers  of 
gulls  were  reported  dead  in  the  fields 
around  Mortlach.  This  report  came 
from  Fred  Lahrman’s  family  who 
farm  in  that  area.  We  would  like  to 
know  if  others  noted  dead  gulls  in 
the  fields  this  year.  Please  send  re¬ 
ports  to  the  museum  or  to  the  Blue 
Jay  editor. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Horner,  Deputy  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  Saskatchewan,  re¬ 
ported  that  he  had  visited  a  gull  col¬ 
ony  near  Penzance  and  had  seen 


numbers  of  young  birds,  both  Ring¬ 
billed  Gulls  and  Common  Tern,  dead. 
Please  send  us  the  information  if  you 
know  of  excessive  losses  among  any 
colonial  birds. 

During  the  summer  several  reports 
of  pelicans  being  found  dead  or  near 
dead  have  come  in  to  the  museum. 
There  have  been  at  least  fifteen  such 
birds  in  the  Qu’Appelle  Lakes.  There 
are,  of  course,  a  few  reports  of  such 
birds  every  year.  The  cause  of  death 
is  not  known,  and  it  is  not  known  if 
an  exceptionally  large  number  of 
adult  pelicans  have  been  dying  this 
year. 

Dr.  Stuart  Houston  in  his  article 
“Hazards  faced  by  colonial  birds” 
(Blue  Jay,  June,  1962)  considers  the 
Isle  of  Bays  in  Old  Wives  Lake  the 
only  “safe”  place  for  colonial  birds  in 
southern  Saskatchewan.  Our  obser¬ 
vations  this  year  indicate  that  col¬ 
onial  birds  even  here  may  suffer  very 
severe  losses.  We  will  watch  the  col¬ 
onial  birds  more  closely  in  1963  and 
hope  that  their  troubles  do  not  recur. 
We  would  be  interested  in  other  ob¬ 
servations  and  suggestions  regarding 
colonial  birds. 


HAZARDS  FACED  BY  COLONIAL  BIRDS 


In  response  to  Dr.  Stuart  Houston's  article 
of  the  above  title  in  the  Blue  Jay,  June.  1962, 
pp.  74-77,  David  Stirling,  Victoria,  B.C.,  wrote 
to  suggest  that  a  "NO  LANDING"  law  would 
discourage  visits  by  most  people  and  would 
thus  help  to  reduce  human  disturbance  of 
colonial  birds. 

Mr.  David  Stirling  of  the  Parks  Branch, 
Department  of  Recreation  and  Conservation, 
British  Columbia  government,  says  that  the 
disturbance  of  colonial  birds  is  becoming  a 
real  problem  on  the  West  Coast.  He  enclosed 
a  printed  information  sheet  which  his  depart¬ 
ment  distributes  to  sightseers  who  visit  bird 
colonies.  The  information  sheet  is  as  follows: 

HOW  TO  VISIT  A  SEA  BIRD 
COLONY 

Well  meaning  but  uninformed  people, 
naturalists  included,  can  seriously 
damage  bird  colonies  simply  by  visit¬ 
ing  them.  Because  of  disturbance,  a 
number  of  dangers  confront  the 
'birds.  Disturbed  birds  may  fail  to 
breed,  desert  their  nests,  or  even  kill 
their  young.  Eggs  and  young  left  un¬ 
attended  may  be  eaten  by  predators, 
or  damaged  by  heat  or  cold.  Fright¬ 
ened  young  gulls  may  fall  into  crev¬ 
ices,  or  lose  touch  with  their  parents. 
Unattended  cormorant  nests  are 
particularly  vulnerable  to  crow  pre¬ 
dation. 


When  in  or  near  a  bird  colony, 
observe  these  rules: 

(1)  Never  take  a  dog  into  a  colony. 

(2)  Move  quietly  and  slowly;  allow 
time  for  the  birds  to  “get  ready.”  On 
the  other  hand,  keep  moving;  you  are 
keeping  birds  from  their  nests. 

(3)  Watch  where  you  step. 

(4)  Large  groups  of  people  should 
never  enter  a  colony.  Small  groups 
should  remain  fairly  compact  to  re¬ 
duce  the  area  of  disturbance.  One  or 
two  may  sit  quietly  in  a  colony  if  they 
are  more  or  less  hidden.  Larger 
groups  can  rarely  do  this  effectively. 

(5)  Don’t  stop  for  long  discussions, 
or  picnics,  while  conspicuously  in  or 
near  a  colony.  Stay  in  the  colony  a 
much  shorter  time  than  you  would 
like  to. 

Well  meaning  people,  even  natur¬ 
alists,  can  cause  more  damage  to  a 
bird  colony  than  would  a  party  of 
egg  smashers.  Obey  these  rules,  and 
the  damage  you  will  do  will  be  mini¬ 
mal. 

Dept,  of  Recreation  and  Conservation 

British  Columbia 
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Second  Annual  Spring  Bird  Census 

REGINA  NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY,  MAY  12,  1962 

Saturday,  May  12,  1962,  the  light  rain  of  early  morning  cleared  and  the 
day  was  sunny  with  a  SSW  wind,  fairly  strong  at  noon.  Thirty-eight  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Regina  Natural  History  Society,  organized  into  eleven  teams  by 
Frank  Brazier,  worked  in  seven  zoned  to  count  the  birds  of  the  Regina  area 
(15  mile  diameter).  The  following  list  includes  the  143  species  of  birds  identi¬ 
fied  in  1962  and  a  few  additional  species  which  were  seen  only  in  1961.  The 
numbers  following  the  species  names  indicate  the  number  of  birds  seen.  Num¬ 
bers  in  brackets  are  for  birds  seen!  in  1961.  Although  an  effort  was  made  to 
count  the  number  of  birds  of  eacli  kind,  some  of  the  numbers  are  estimates 


only;  for  example,  Lapland  Longspurs 
Brazier  suggests  that  there  may  have 
the  day  instead  of  the  45,000  listed. 

SPECIES  LIST:  Common  Loon  1  (0);  Horned 
Grebe  70  (108);  Eared  Grebe  53  (26);  Western 
Grebe  54  (18);  Pied-billed  Grebe  3  (22);  White 
Pelican  0  (8);  Great  Blue  Heron  6  (7);  Black- 
crowned  Night  Heron  7  (8);  American  Bittern 
0  (2);  Mute  Swan  3  (4);  Whistling  Swan  1 
.12);  Canada  Goose  191  (126);  White-fronted 
Goose  2  (0);  Snow  Goose  1  (0);  Mallard  340 
(372);  Gadwall  49  (56);  Pintail  150  (138); 
Green-winged  Teal  17  (141);  Blue-winged  Teal 
100  (457);  American  Widgeon  140  ( 1 75); 

Shoveler  84  (216);  Redhead  30  (63);  Ring¬ 
necked  Duck  1  (2);  Canvasback  50  (35);  Lesser 
Scaup  200  (1110);  Common  Goldeneye  0  (1); 
Bufflehead  3  (16);  White-winged  Scoter  1  (0); 
Ruddy  Duck  80  (107);  Hooded  Merganser  1  (0); 
Common  Merganser  4  (15);  Red-breasted  Mer¬ 
ganser  4  (0);  Red-tailed  Hawk  10  (3);  Broad¬ 
winged  Hawk  1  (0);  Swainson's  Hawk  16  (12); 
Rough-legged  Hawk  6  (3);  Ferruginous  Hawk 
1  (0);  Marsh  Hawk  32  (22);  Peregrine  Falcon 
1  (0);  Sparrow  Hawk  14  (0);  Ruffed  Groused  0 
(1);  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  1  (0);  Ring-necked 

Pheasant  4  (5);  Gray  Partridge  9  (8);  Sora  3 
(10);  American  Coot  400  (1630);  Semipalmated 
Plover  6  (16);  Killdeer  150  (49);  Golden  Plover 
8  (49);  Black-bellied  Plover  1  (2);  Common 

Snipe  5  (6);  Upland  Plover  0  (1);  Spotted 

Sandpiper  13  (14);  Solitary  Sandpiper  2  (12); 
Willet  79  (60);  Greater  Yellowlegs  0  (19);  Les¬ 
ser  Yellowlegs  8  (42);  Pectoral  Sandpiper  7 
(270);  Baird's  Sandpiper  10  (77);  Least  Sand¬ 
piper  8  (106);  Long-billed  Dowitcher  3  (40); 
Stilt  Sandpiper  13  (0);  Semipalmated  Sand¬ 
piper  0  (67);  Marbled  Godwit  61  (24);  Sander- 
ling  14  (0);  Avocet  35  (42);  Wilson's  Phalar- 


were  abundant  in  each  zone,  and  Mr. 
been  500,000  in  the  count  area  during 

ope  47  (67);  Northern  Phalarope  2  (0);  Ring¬ 
billed  Gull  100  (236);  Franklin's  Gull  270  (59); 
Bonaparte's  Gull  0  (1);  Forster's  Tern  1  (0); 
Common  Tern  21  (28);  Black  lern  118  (20); 
Rock  Dove  100  (105);  Mourning  Dove  66  (55); 
Great  Horned  Owl  7  (2);  Burrowing  Owl  1  1  (4); 
Short-eared  Owl  0  (7);  Belted  Kingfisher  1  (3); 
Yellow-shafted  Flicker  13  (8);  Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker  1  (0);  Downy  Woodpecker  1  (0); 

Eastern  Kingbird  5  (1);  Western  Kingbird  0 
(9);  Eastern  Phoebe  2  (0);  Say's  Phoebe  7  (2); 
Traill's  Flycatcher  1  (0);  Least  Flycatcher  22 
(48);  Western  Wood  Pewee  1  (0);  Horned  Lark 
250  (120);  Tree  Swallow  97  (165);  Bank  Swal¬ 
low  23  (12);  Rough-winged  Swallow  1  (0);  Barn 
Swallow  127  (39);  Purple  Martin  37  (13); 

Black-billed  Magpie  21  (21);  Common  Crow 

250  (91);  Black-capped  Chickadee  2  (6);  Red¬ 
breasted  Nuthatch  4  (0);  Brown  Creeper  1  (0); 
House  Wren  3  (2);  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren  1 
(0);  Mockingbird  1  (0);  Catbird  3  (0);  Brown 
Thrasher  12  (1);  Robin  172  (43);  Hermit 
Thrush  3  (0);  Swainson's  Thrush  400  (179); 
Gray-cheeked  Thrush  30  (23);  Veery  1  (1); 
Ruby-crowned  Kinglet  0  (1);  Water  Pipit  1 
(0);  Sprague's  Pipit  5  (2);  Loggerhead  Shrike 
25  (7);  Starling  21  (57);  Philadelphia  Vireo  0 
(3);  Black-and-white  Warbler  2  (2);  Orange- 
crowned  Warbler  44  (38);  Yellow  Warbler  46 
(51);  Magnolia  Warbler  0  (1);  Myrtle  Warbler 
60  (135);  Audubon's  Warbler  1  (0);  Blackpoll 
Warbler  12  (9);  Palm  Warbler  4  (9);  Ovenbird 
0  (1);  Northern  Waterthrush  14  (33);  Yellow- 
throat  1  (6);  House  Sparrow  1250  (520); 

Western  Meadowlark  202  (128);  Yellow-headed 

(Continued  on  page  131) 


PARTIAL  ALBINO  REDWING  SIGHTED  FOR  FOURTH  YEAR 

by  Bernard  Haysom,  Regina 


On  May  12,  1962,  we  hoped  to  see 
some  water  birds  at  a  slough  adjacent 
to  the  Saskatchewan  Falconry  Asso¬ 
ciation  Banding  Station,  about  five 
miles  west  of  the  city,  but  when  we 
got  there  “the  cupboard  was  bare,” 
our  fine  slough  having  dried  up  com¬ 
pletely.  However,  we  did  find  a  few 
Redwinged  Blackbirds  valiantly 
holding  on  to  their  territories  on  what 
was  dry  land.  Among  these  we  spot¬ 
ted  an  old  acquaintance,  an  adult 
male  redwing  which  was  easily  re¬ 
cognizable  by  several  white  outer 
primaries  in  each  wing.  This  con¬ 
spicuous  feature  had  served  to  call 
the  bird  to  our  attention  each  season 


during  the  past  three  years.  This 
year,  as  before,  it  was  on  territory  on 
an  edge  of  the  slough  close  to  the  road 
as  previously  reported  by  Dr.  G.  F. 
Ledingham  who  observed  the  bird  on 
several  occasions  in  1960  (see  Blue 
Jay,  18  (3):  120).  Dr.  R.  W.  Nero  has 
pointed  out  to  me  that  there  are  few 
records  of  albinistic  individuals 
through  several  seasons  and  that  our 
observations  show  that  the  partial 
albino  trait  as  seen  in  this  redwing 
has  apparently  remained  constant  for 
four  years.  Furthermore,  this  indivi¬ 
dual  must  be  at  least  five  years  old, 
since  the  adult  plumage  is  attained 
in  the  second  year. 
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UNUSUAL  NEST  SITE  OF  COMMON  CROW 

by  Robert  W.  Nero,  Regina 


On  May  26,  1962,  Ralph  D.  Carson, 
Bernard  Haysom  and  I  were  greatly 
surprised  to  see  a  crow’s  nest  built  on 
a  telephone  pole  close  to  a  busy  high¬ 
way.  This  was  a  few  miles  west  of 
Boharm,  Saskatchewan,  on  trans- 
Canada  highway  #1.  The  telephone 
pole,  which  supported  a  main  trunk 
line,  had  four  cross-arms  and  numer¬ 
ous  wires.  The  nest  was  built  on  the 
second  cross-arm  from  the  top,  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  pole,  and  was  about  35 
feet  above  the  ground.  It  was  about 
100  feet  north  of  the  highway.  We  did 
not  climb  the  pole  to  check  the  nest 
contents,  but  it  was  clear  that  it  was 
an  active  nest;  as  we  watched  from 
the  shoulder  of  the  road  one  bird, 
probably  a  male,  fed  something  to  a 
second  bird  which  was  sitting  on  the 
nest.  This  nest  site  seemed  parti¬ 
cularly  unusual  because  there  were 
at  least  six  groves  of  trees  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  The  nearest  group 
of  trees,  which  consisted  of  full-sized 


box  elders  (Manitoba  maple)  and 
willows,  was  only  about  300  feet  from 
the  pole. 

Bent’s  “Life  histories  of  North 
American  jays,  crows  and  titmice” 
(Bulletin  191,  1946),  gives  several 
examples  of  unusual  nest  sites  of 
crows,  including  nests  on  the  ground, 
in  emergent  aquatics  over  water,  and 
even  on  top  of  a  chimney  on  a  church 
near  Lumsden.  The  latter  record  was 
contributed  by  Fred  Bradshaw  who 
recorded  a  number  of  unusual  nest 
sites  in  the  Canadian  Field-Natur¬ 
alist  in  1930  (Vol.  44:  149-150).  Brad¬ 
shaw  also  reported  that  he  found 
crows  nesting  on  the  cross-arms  of 
telephone  poles  in  treeless  sections  of 
the  prairie,  usually  near  marshes.  The 
present  observation  of  a  nest  on  a 
telephone  pole,  near  trees  and  in  a 
relatively  dry  area,  further  proves 
the  adaptability  of  the  crow  in  its 
choice  of  a  nesting  site. 


UNUSUAL  NEST  SITE  OF  SORA 

by  Thomas  E.  Randall,  Edmonton 


On  June  10,  1945,  I  discovered  an 
unusual  nest  site  of  a  Sora  at  a  small 
pond  at  Brooks,  Alberta.  This  pond 
was  a  shallow  depression  in  the 
prairie,  dotted  with  clumps  of 
candle-rush  and  other  coarse  herbage 
and  also  holding  several  stalks  of 
willow.  The  hollow  had  been  inun¬ 
dated  by  the  overflow  of  water  from 
an  irrigation  ditch  which  was  some 
20  yards  away.  As  I  passed  by  the 
pond  I  heard  the  song  of  a  Sora  and 
decided  to  look  for  a  nest.  I  quickly 
found  one,  containing  12  eggs,  in  a 
clump  of  rush.  I  continued  my  search 
but  failed  to  find  another  nest  until, 
as  I  passed  one  of  the  willow  bushes, 
a  Sora  flew  from  near  the  top  of  the 
bush,  which  was  about  seven  feet 
tall  and  made  up  of  a  dozen  or  more 
small  stems.  In  the  center  of  the  bush 
I  found  a  nest  containing  10  eggs.  It 
was  compactly  built  of  strips  of  cat¬ 
tail  rush  leaves  which  had  been 
brought  from  the  nearby  ditch.  It 
was  four  and  one-half  feet  above  the 
water  which  was  about  a  foot  in 
depth.  The  nest  was  tied  to  three 
willow  stems  in  the  same  way  as  is 
the  nest  of  a  Redwinged  Blackbird. 


Several  days  later  I  found  that  four 
more  eggs  had  been  laid  and  incuba¬ 
tion  was  under  way.  I  next  saw  the 
nest  about  three  weeks  later,  and  the 
young  had  hatched  and  left.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  this  was  a  most 
unusual  place  for  a  Sora  to  build  its 
nest. 


Drawing  by  T.  E.  Randall 
SORA  RAIL 
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UNUSUAL  NEST  SITE  OF 
COMMON  GRACKLE 

by  Jim  Slimmon,  Saskatoon 
On  June  1,  1962,  while  browsing 
through  the  dead  reeds  near  the  end 
of  “Hudson’s  Bay  Slough,”  near  the 
airport  in  Saskatoon,  and  while  see¬ 
ing  many  nests  of  Redwinged  Black¬ 
birds  and  Yellow-headed  blackbirds, 
I  discovered  a  nest  of  the  Common 
Grackle.  I  have  never  known  this 
species  to  nest  in  redwing  or  yellow- 
head  sites  before.  The  nest  was 
roughly  16”  above  the  water,  built 
among,  and  attached  to  last  year’s 
dead  reeds.  It  contained  five  eggs. 
Within  fifteen  feet  a  second  such  nest 
was  located.  When  I  returned  on  June 
9,  one  egg  had  hatched,  the  young 
was  growing  well,  and  the  other  four 
eggs  were  apparently  infertile.  I  took 
a  colored  picture  at  this  time.  I  re¬ 
turned  some  days  later  with  Dr.  S. 
Houston;  the  young  bird  had  appar¬ 
ently  flown.  We  took  the  nest  with 
the  infertile  eggs  for  future  refer¬ 
ence. 


NEST  PROTECTION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  WIDGEON 

by  Jim  Slimmon,  Saskatoon 

On  May  26,  while  visiting  a  troop 
at  the  Pike  Lake  Boy  Scout  Campsite, 
I  was  shown  a  nest  which  had  been 
identified  by  Alec  Dzubin  of  Can¬ 
adian  Wildlife  Service  as  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Widgeon.  The  nest  was  roughly 
100  feet  from  water,  near  a  small 
group  of  high  trees  which  stood  by 
themselves  halfway  between  the  bush 
area  of  the  campsite  and  the  water. 
It  was  close  to  an  old  log  and  hidden 
under  dense  grass.  The  9  eggs  were 
typically  creamy  colored. 

On  June  14,  while  again  visiting 
the  campsite  I  decided  to  see  if  the 
hatch  had  been  completed.  I  dis¬ 
covered,  after  getting  wet  feet  before 
getting  very  many  feet  from  the  bush 
area,  that  the  water  had  risen  con¬ 
siderably,  probably  from  both  the 
heavy  rains  and  the  pumping  which 
had  been  taking  place.  I  had  to  put 
on  rubber  boots  to  get  out  to  the  nest 
site. 

On  parting  the  heavy  grass,  I  found 
4  eggs  a  few  inches  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water,  one  of  them  partly 
floating.  Below  these  were  2  more, 
below  that  were  2  more,  and  on  the 
bottom  was  the  last  egg.  All  were 


imbedded  in  dead  grass.  It  was  obvi¬ 
ous  that  the  duck,  as  the  water  had 
risen,  had  kept  pulling  in  more  grass 
and  building  the  nest  up  higher.  Al¬ 
though  it  was  difficult  to  make  sure 
below  water,  it  appeared  that  she  had 
used  more  than  the  immediate  mat¬ 
erial  she  could  have  reached  from 
the  nest.  She  was  not  able  to  keep  all 
the  eggs  coming  up  with  the  nest.  At 
the  top  level,  her  courage  in  fighting 
the  elements  had  finally  deserted  her 
and  she  left  the  nest. 


GO  EASY  ON  THE  DUCKS 

The  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior  news  release  of  June  25, 
1962,  reports  that  its  waterfowl  sur¬ 
vey  teams  find  the  duck  breeding 
population  lower  than  in  any  year 
since  the  surveys  began  in  1951.  They 
report  a  37%  decrease  in  the  duck 
breeding  population  in  southern 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Mani¬ 
toba.  This  is  somewhat  offset  by  im¬ 
proved  water  and  habitat  conditions 
in  the  Dakotas  and  in  Minnesota. 

The  southern  portions  of  the 
Prairie  Provinces  are  said  to  yield,  in 
normal  years,  50  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
total  continental  duck  population. 
The  Prairie  Provinces  are  even  more 
important  if  only  the  Mallards,  Pin¬ 
tails,  Blue-winged  Teal,  Canvasback 
and  Redhead  are  considered;  for  75 
to  95  per  cent  of  these  are  produced 
here.  These  species  collectively  make 
up  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
total  duck  kill  in  an  average  year. 

Do  not  kill  more  ducks  than  you 
need,  for  the  duck  population  is  dan¬ 
gerously  low.  Be  especially  careful 
that  you  do  not  shoot  any  Canvas- 
back  or  Redhead. 
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Fall  Saw-Whet  Owl  Concentrations  in 

Ontario 

by  Robert  B.  Taylor,  Scarborough,  Ontario 


There  are  many  phenomenal  oc¬ 
currences  in  nature  which  draw 
human  interest  and  invite  investiga¬ 
tion.  One  such  case  is  the  migratory 
flight  of  the  tiny  Saw-whet  Owl. 
Each  fall,  from  early  October  until 
mid-November,  hundreds  of  these 
big-eyed  balls  of  feather  journey 
southwards,  on  rapidly  beating  wings, 
from  their  breeding  areas  in  the 
mixed  and  coniferous  forests  of  the 
north. 

Along  the  north  shores  of  lakes 
Ontario  and  Erie  there  occurs  a 
“damming  up”  of  these  birds  result¬ 
ing  in  large  concentrations  of  them 
at  various  points  along  the  shores; 
notably  at  Toronto  and  Point  Pelee. 
The  Saw-whets  seem  to  prefer  large 
areas  of  scrub  willows  and  red  osier 
dogwoods  as  long  as  they  have  their 
leaves.  When  the  leaves  fall,  the  owls 
take  more  readily  to  conifers — parti¬ 
cularly  cedars  and  hemlocks.  They 
can  be  found  perching  at  almost  any 
height,  from  ground  level  to  thirty 
or  forty  feet  up,  but  are  most  com¬ 
monly  found  between  four  and 
twelve  feet. 

There  are  numerous  theories  as  to 
why  the  Saw-whets  concentrate  on 
the  north  shores.  Many  people  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  owls  migrate  south  to 
the  two  lakes  then  follow  the  shore¬ 
line  west  and  south,  crossing  over  at 
the  west  end  of  the  Detroit  River. 
The  writer  holds  a  theory,  stimu¬ 
lated  by  reports  of  Saw-whets  beard¬ 
ing  ships  in  the  Great  Lakes,  that  the 
owls  stop  to  rest  up  for  a  day  before 
attempting  to  fly  the  unknown  dis¬ 
tance  across  the  lake.  Then  after  a 
day’s  rest,  it  is  thought  that  they  pro¬ 
ceed  to  fly  directly  across  rather  than 
follow  the  shoreline.  Some  observa¬ 
tions  that  may  or  may  not  prove  to 
support  this  latter  theory  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  recoveries  of  banded  owls  on 
days  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  banding,  during  the  fall 
migration,  are  extremely  rare;  there 
are  several  records  of  Saw-whets 
boarding  ships  in  the  Great  Lakes; 
observations  seem  to  indicate  larger 
concentrations  of  owls  after  rainy  or 
windy  nights  when  direct  flight 
across  the  lakes  would  be  difficult 


even  if  the  birds  were  well  rested; 
there  are  few  records  of  this  species 
from  the  Hamilton  area  at  the  west 
end  of  Lake  Ontario  where  they  con¬ 
ceivably  would  pass  right  through 
until  arriving  at  the  Lake  Erie  shore 
south  of  Hamilton;  and  there  are  a 
significant  number  of  records  from 
Pelee  Island  in  Lake  Erie  to  indicate 
that  they  do  cross  southwards  that 
far,  across  a  large  expanse  of  water, 
from  Point  Pelee. 

For  approximately  twenty  years 
now,  bird  banders  in  the  Toronto  area 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  Saw-whets  and  the  ease  of 
their  capture  and  have  succeeded  in 
banding  a  number  estimated  at  well 
over  two  thousand.  In  an  area  of  ap¬ 
proximately  twenty  acres  on  Toronto 
Island,  the  writer  captured  36  Saw- 
whets  in  a  six  hour  period  on  Octo¬ 
ber  21,  1961,  and  40  more  in  the  same 
area  the  following  day.  Four  addi¬ 
tional  birds  which  were  not  captured 
were  seen  during  those  two  days. 
Plumage  notes,  weights,  measure¬ 
ments,  and  fat  deposition  notes  were 
made  for  all  these  birds  and  they 
were  banded  and  released  on  the 
same  day  shortly  after  they  were 
captured.  The  records  were  placed 
with  over  200  sets  of  similar  data 
previously  accumulated.  It  is  hoped 
that  analysis  of  this  data  will  yield 
considerable  information  on  aging, 
sexing,  and  migration  of  Saw-whets. 

Saw-whets  are  usually  quite  toler¬ 
ant  of  human  advances.  When  ap¬ 
proached,  they  straighten  up,  draw 
their  feathers  in  tightly  fo  the  body, 
making  themselves  appear  as  long 
and  thin  as  possible,  and  remain 
quite  motionless.  This  attempt  to 
avoid  detection  is  termed  “freezing.” 
Because  of  this  habit,  it  is  often  pos¬ 
sible  for  banders  to  grab  them  from 
the  branch  with  the  bare  hand.  Often 
mist  nets  are  employed  to  catch 
them,  especially  when  one  is  encoun¬ 
tered  that  will  not  allow  the  person 
to  approach  closely.  Efforts  to  net 
them  at  night  with  strategically 
placed  mist  nets  have  proven  success¬ 
ful,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  future 
will  see  more  sleepless  nights  spent 
on  this  activity. 
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Photo  by  Robert  -R.  Taylor 

Saw-whet  Owl,  Aegolius  acadicus,  Toronto,  Ontario,  October,  1961. 
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New  Plant  Records  for  Saskatchewan 

by  John  H.  Hudson,  Saskatoon 


While  in  the  Cypress  Hills  in  1961 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  turn  •  up 
three  plants  little  reported  for  Sask¬ 
atchewan. 

Lilaea  scillioides  (Poir.)  -Haum. 
Flowering  Quillwort.  Collected  as 
#2096,  in  a  dry  pot-hole  in  the  bed  of 
a  creek  tributary  to  Davis  Creek, 
NEi/4  32-7-XXV  W3rd,  July  5,  1961. 
Tiiis  small  plant,  3-4  inches  high,  ap¬ 
pearing  as  a  tufted  bunch  of  hollow 
quill-like  leaves,  has  the  air  of 
Eleocharis  palustris  dying  of  drought. 
The  epithet  “flowering,”  although 
biologically  true,  would  seem  over- 
enthusiastic  to  a  casual  observer  for 
the  flowers  are  green  and  inconspi¬ 
cuous.  More  noteworthy  is  the  fact 
that  the  achenes  are  of  two  different 
sorts;  winged  ones  on  a  spike  on  a 
scape  atop  the  plant,  wingless  ones 
among  the  leaf  bases.  This  plant  oc¬ 
curs  in  southeastern  Alberta  (Moss, 
1959),  in  the  Alberta  Cypress  Hills 
southeast  of  Elkwater  (Breitung, 
1954),  but  I  have  not  heard  of  reports 
from  Saskatchewan. 

Polygonum  confertiflorum  Nutit.  (P. 
watsonii  Small) .  No  common  name. 
Collected  as  #2097  on  July  5,  1961, 
with  Lilaea  scillioides  but  much  com¬ 
moner  and  more  widespread.  It  oc¬ 
curs  in  dried-up  creek  beds,  NMj  28, 
all  32  and  SV2  33  of  7-XXV  W3rd. 
This  tiny  knotweed  is  about  two 
inches  high.  It  differs  from  ordinary 
knotweeds  like  P.  aviculare  in  its 
strict  erect  habit,  its  closely  set  linear 
leaves,  and  its  inflorescence  restricted 
to  leafy  spikes  at  the  ends  of  the 
stems.  In  blossom  the  sepals  have 
white  edgings,  which  make  the 
flowers,  if  not  showy,  at  least  visible. 
Although  Moss  (1959)  reports  this 
plant  for  moist  places,  southern 
Alberta,  there  is  only  Macoun’s  old 
record  for  dry  gravelly  prairie  in  the 
Cypress  Hills  for  Saskatchewan 
(Breitung,  1954). 

Populus  angustifolia  James  Nar¬ 
row-leaf  Cottonwood.  Collected  July 
8,  1961,  as  #2101  in  valley  of  Fairwell 
Creek  at  road  crossing,  NWV4  15-7- 
XXIV  W3rd.  It  favors  wet  spots.  This 
rare  tree  is  narrow  for  its  height,  like 
the  Lombardy  poplars  cultivated  in 
British  Colombia  lower  mainland  and 
in  western  Washingtoh.  The  trees  I 
saw  were  only  about  20  feet  high 
and  with  trunk  diameter  of  about 
three  inches  at  breast  height.  The 


species  is  well  known  for  southern 
Alberta  (Moss,  1959,  and  many  previ¬ 
ous  authors)  and  it  has  been  ac¬ 
credited  to  southwestern  Saskat¬ 
chewan  on  the  basis  of  an  old  Macoun 
report  from  the  Frenchman  River. 
After  a  thorough  study  of  herbarium 
specimens  Breitung  (1957)  concluded 
that  Populus  angustifolia  does  not  oc¬ 
cur  in  Saskatchewan  and  that 
Macoun  was  mistaken  in  his  locali¬ 
ties.  The  present  collection  seems 
to  show  that  Macoun  was  right.  This 
species  has  not  been  collected  in 
Saskatchewan  since  Macoun  because 
the  average  botanist  visits  only  the 
forested  areas  of  the  Cypress  Hills 
and  the  Fort  Walsh  district.  Macoun, 
however,  according  to  his  autobio¬ 
graphy  (1922),  traversed  the  main 
bench  of  the  Cypress  Hills  longitud¬ 
inally  from  east  to  west  in  1880;  hence 
he  would  be  in  favourable  country  to 
collect  this  tree. 
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FIRST  REPORT  of 
Lotus  corniculatus 
in  SASKATCHEWAN 
by  G.  F.  Ledingham,  Regina 

On  July  16,  1962,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Wagner,  a  seven-year-old  Regina 
schoolgirl  with  a  keen  interest  in 
plants,  showed  me  some  bright  yel¬ 
low  flowers  of  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  and 
told  me  that  it  grew  along  the  edge 
of  the  road  not  far  from  her  home. 
The  next  day  she  showed  me  the  spot 
and  I  collected  specimens  as  vouchers 
for  this  first  report  of  Lotus  corni¬ 
culatus  L.  in  Saskatchewan. 

The  identification  ocf  this  plant  was 
confirmed  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Grant,  McGill 
University,  who  is  doing  research 
work  on  this  genus.  Dr.  Grant  says 
that  Lotus  corniculatus,  a  European 
species,  was  introduced  into  New 
York  State  for  forage  and  that  it  is 
now  being  cultivated  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec.  It  has  been  found  as  an 
escape  in  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec, 
Ontario,  Manitoba  and  British  Col¬ 
umbia  so  it  is  rapidly  getting  around. 
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Spider  Flower 


r.  ,  x  r,  ■  Photo  by  W.  C  McCollo 

Cleome  serrulata  Pursh 
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The  Dry  Hillsides 

by  K.  F.  Best,  Swift  Current 


In  our  series,  we  have  come  from 
the  arid  dune  sand  vegetation, 
through  the  sandhills  and  the  eroded 
slopes.  As  conditions  improve  we  find 
a  greater  number  of  species  present. 
In  this  issue  let  us  look  at  two  native 
perennials,  one  from  the  Sandalwood 
family  and  the  other,  a  mustard. 

The  Bale  Comandra  (Comandra 
pallida )  belongs  to  the  Sandalwood 
family.  The  Pale  Comandra  may  be 
partly  parasitic  on  the  roots  of  other 
plants.  The  creeping  white  rootstalks 
send  up  several  plants  in  erect 
bunches,  3  to  18  inches  in  height.  The 


leaves  are  without  stalks,  alernate  on 
the  stem  and  are  pale  green  with  a 
whitish  bloom. 

The  flower  clusters  are  at  the  ends 
of  the  stems.  The  centre  flowers  open 
first.  The  color  varies  from  greenish- 
white  to  a  pinkish  shade.  It  is  the 
five-lobed  calyx  that  gives  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  greenish-white  petals  on 
the  tiny  flowers.  The  leaves  as  well 
as  the  flower  buds  are  often  a  delicate 
shade  of  pink.  The  fruit  is  a  small 
drupe — a  fleshy  fruit  with  a  hard, 
nut-like  seed  in  the  centre.  The 
plants  arq  frequently  attacked  by  a 
tiny  insect  which  causes  small  round 
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galls  that  are  often  mistaken  for  the 
fruit. 

Budding  usually  occurs  in  mid-May 
but  the  plants  are  quite  slow  to 
bloom. 

One  of  our  native  mustards,  the 
Sand  Bladder-pod  (Lesquerella 
arenosa)  is  a  slender-stemmed  per¬ 
ennial  which  grows  close  to  the 
ground.  The  leaves  are  mostly  basal 


and  a  gray-green  so  frequent  among 
prairie  plants  that  are  protected  with 
fine  hairs.  The  pale  pink  buds  open 
into  dull  yellow  or  reddish  tinged 
four-petalled  flowers  about  14  inch 
across.  As  the  name  suggests,  the 
pods  resemble  small  bladders  and  are 
borne  on  curved  stalks. 

Flowering  generally  occurs  during 
the  early  part  of  May. 
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The  Blacktailed  Prairie  Dog  in  Canada 

by  E.  L.  Paynter,  Director  Wildlife  Branch,  Dept,  of  Natural  Resources,  Regina 


As  a  result  of  complaints  from 
ranchers  of  the  Val  Marie  area  that 
prairie  dogs  were  ruining  their  range, 
and  because  there  had  been  recom¬ 
mendations  from  nature  lovers,  as 
well  as  resolutions  from  the  Natural 
History  Society  that  prairie  dogs 
should  be  given  the  status  of  a  pro¬ 
tected  species  in  Canada,  I  made  a 
field  trip  on  August  12  and  13,  1961, 
to  investigate  thoroughly  their  pre¬ 
sent  status  and  the  attitude  of 
ranchers  and  other  residents  towards 
the  prairie  dogs. 

I  found  plenty  of  prairie  dogs.  The 
ranchers  are  greatly  concerned  about 
their  spreading  and  establishing  new 
colonies,  and  they  maintain  that  the 
prairie  dogs  consume  much  pasture 
suitable  for  livestock.  Only  one  far¬ 
mer-rancher  with  prairie  dogs  on  his 
land  —  Mr.  Purask,  south  of  Val 
Marie — was  unconcerned  about  the 
abundance  of  these  animals.  Others, 
not  affected — such  as  the  towns¬ 
people — were  interested  in  keeping 
some  around  for  observation,  and 
also,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  opportun¬ 
ity  of  clinking  them  with  .22  rifles. 

The  Blacktailed  Prairie  Dog  is 
common  to  the  dry  prairie  region  of 
the  Midwest  States  from  Texas  to 
Montana  with  a  few  extending  into 
Canada  in  the  Val  Marie  area  of 
Saskatchewan.  When  man  came  into 
this  area,  he  killed  off  the  buffalo 
which  competed  with  the  prairie  dog 
for  range  and  he  killed  off  the 
enemies  (badger,  coyote,  fox,  owls 
and  snakes)  of  the  prairie  dog  so 
that  they  were  able  to  multiply  and 
spread  until  by  1900  it  was  estab¬ 
lished  that  in  Texas  alone  one 
continuous  colony  covered  some 
90,000  square  miles,  with  25,000 
additional  square  miles  scattered 
throughout  the  state,  accommodating 
some  800,000,000  dogs.  At  this  time 
it  was  estimated  that  the  population 
in  the  Midwest  States  amounted  to 
some  five  billion.  On  a  cattle  ranch 
in  Logan  County,  Kansas,  the  prairie 
dog  spread  so  rapidly  that  in  ten 
years  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
range  was  reduced  from  one  thousand 
to  five  hundred  head  of  cattle.  About 
the  year  1900,  the  United  States  bio¬ 
logical  survey  started  a  control  pro¬ 
gram,  using  poisonous  gas  and  deadly 


dopes  which  has  since  resulted  in  the 
species  being  reduced  and  contained 
in.  scattered  colonies,  some  of  which 
are  protected  for  the  interest  of 
naturalists  and  tourists. 

Prairie  dogs  clean  off  practically 
every  bit  of  vegetation  within  a  con¬ 
siderable  radius  of  their  burrows.  In 
Texas  it  is  reported  that  the  average 
number  of  burrows  in  a  colony  was 
25  per  acre  and  that  this  resulted  in 
pretty  well  a  clean  sweep  of  all  vege¬ 
tation.  It  would  appear  that  this  is 
accomplished,  first,  by  using  the  grass 
and  more  palatable  vegetation  for 
food  and  then  denuding  the  area  of 
other  cover  for  protection  against 
prowling  predators.  This  was  cer¬ 
tainly  true  in  the  areas  I  inspected; 
it  appeared  there  was  nothing  left  in 
the  inhabited  area  except  the  roots  of 
various  plants  which  afforded  the 
prairie  dog  some  food. 

During  my  survey,  August  12  and 
13,  I  inspected  dog  colonies  on  the 
ranches  of  W.  C.  Larson,  C.  Belza,  H. 
L.  Dixon,  J.  Perrault,  E.  Purask  and 
the  provincial  community  pasture  of 
Dixon — about  eight  colonies  covering 
portions  of  some  18  sections  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Larson,  colonies  on 
his  ranch  and  those  on  the  Dixon 
ranch  were  located.  Mr.  F.  Perrault 
showed  me  the  colony  on  the  range  of 
his  father,  J.  Perrault,  and  Mr. 
Purask.  These  locations  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  one  colony  on  NEy4  23,  NW|4 
24,  EV2  26,  Wy2  25  of  2-13-W3,  31 
and  36  of  2-12-W3  and  6  of  3-12-W3; 
one  colony,  27-1-11-W3;  one  colony, 
NE1/^  7-2-11-W3;  one  colony,  10  and 
13  of  2-11-W3;  one  colony,  NWy*  15, 
SE  y4  22  and  SWV4  23-2- 11- W3;  and 
one  colony,  NWV4  6  and  NW}4  7  of 
3-10-W3.  A  colony  was  formerly 
located  on  SEV4-35-2-12-W3  but  it 
had  been  abandoned  or  destroyed. 

I  did  not  go  into  the  history  of 
prairie  dogs  in  the  area  in  too  much 
detail  but  it  would  appear  that  the 
original  dog  town  was  on  Wy2-25-2- 
11-W3  which  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Perrault  in  the  early  1930s.  He  used 
every  method  he  knew  to  destroy 
them — gas,  poison,  flooding,  etc. — 
without  much  success.  He  then  culti¬ 
vated  the  land  for  several  years.  An 
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aerial  photo  taken  in  1938  shows  this. 
It  seems  the  land  was  not  too  produc¬ 
tive  so  he  sowed  it  to>  crested  wheat 
grass.  The  cultivation  resulted  in  the 
dogs  leaving  this  land  and  spreading 
to  surrounding  areas  suitable  to  them. 
Over  the  years  additional  colonies 
were  established.  It  was  noted  they 
are  now  beginning  to  return  to  the 
area  formerly  cultivated. 

I  estimate  that  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  2,400  acres  taken  up  by  the 
prairie  dogs  at  the  present  time  with 
an  approximate  population  of  45,000 
animals.  The  locations  have  been 
plotted  on  an  aerial  map  which  is 
filed  in  my  office.  These  comprise 
about  eight  main  colonies;  however, 
there  are  several  smaller  ones  which 
ire  not  shown.  Possibly  due  to  the 
very  dry  season  there  was  no  vege¬ 
tation  to  speak  of  on  any  of  these 
more  heavily  populated  areas  except 
scattered  sage  brush  and  grease  wood. 
There  is  evidence  that  they  are  eat¬ 
ing  grease  wood,  and  cactus,  too,  al¬ 
though  these  are  not  normally  pala¬ 
table  to  them.  The  range  they  choose 
to  inhabit  is  generally  the  most  use¬ 
less  from  an  agricultural  standpoint; 
at  best  I  doubt  if  it  would  carry  more 
than  two  head  of  cattle  per  quarter 
section. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has, 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Larson,  recognized 
the  fact  that  considerable  areas  of  the 
land  leased  to  him  are  of  little  graz¬ 
ing  value  and  have  designated  it  as 
wild  lands,  charging  no  fee  for  some 
70  acres  of  the  SV2  of  31  and  70  acres 
on  the  SEVi  of  30,  both  in  the  2-12- 
W3,  as  well  as  580  acres  or  more  of 
6-3-12-W3.  I  would  recommend  that 
this  policy  be  continued  and  extended 
to  other  ranchers  affected  if  it  has 
not  already  been  done.  Mr.  Larson’s 
comment  on  this  recommendation 
was  to  the  effect  that  he  wanted  to 
raise  cattle  and  not  prairie  dogs. 

Many  of  the  dog  towns  are  very 
difficult  to  reach.  In  my  opinion, 
however,  the  most  accessible  one  lies 
within  the  Dixon  Community  Pasture 
which  is  a  Game  Preserve.  This  col¬ 
ony  covers  a  large  portion  of  NWV4 
of  6  and  WV2  of  7-3-10-W3.  This  is  a 
strong  colony,  well  populated;  being 
in  a  Game  Preserve,  it  is  illegal  for 
anyone  to  molest  it.  We  have  an 
agreement  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  the  effect  that  this 
location  will  remain  protected.  The 
pasture  manager,  Mr.  E.  Hanson, 


whose  address  is  Reliance,  said  that 
people  come  to  see  the  dogs  from 
time  to  time  and  have  been  no 
trouble  to  him.  Signs  could  be  placed 
at  the  west  gate  on  the  main  road 
directly  east  of  Val  Marie  and  on  the 
southeast  corner  where  a  trail  comes 
down  from  Mankota  which  would 
direct  the  interested  public  to  the 
location.  Of  course  they  could  be 
placed  along  the  main  roads  leading 
into  the  area  at  desirable  locations. 

Since  the  ranchers  are  concerned 
about  the  other  colonies  spreading 
and  there  is  definite  evidence  that 
this  is  the  case,  I  would  not  recom¬ 
ment  that  steps  be  taken  to  make 
this  a  protected  species.  Even  though 
they  attempt  to  control  them  in  the 
lands  under  their  jurisdiction,  I  doubt 
very  much  if  they  will  ever  exter¬ 
minate  them. 

At  this  time  I  would  not  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  government  agencies 
undertake  an  extermination  program 
as  has  been  done  in  the  United 
States. 


REQUEST  FOR  OPINIONS 

During  our  June  meeting  several 
members  who  had  been  in  the  Val 
Marie  area  in  May,  1962,  vividly  de¬ 
scribed  the  death  of  prairie  dogs  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  poisoning  campaign. 
Considerable  discussion  followed  but 
it  was  finally  agreed  to  postpone  our 
discussion  to  the  annual  meeting  and 
that  in  the  meantime  we  would  re¬ 
quest  the  Wildlife  Branch  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  status  of  the  prairie 
dog  in  Saskatchewan.  Mr.  Paynteit 
has  kindly  allowed  us  to  use  this  in¬ 
formative  report  which  he  had  pre¬ 
pared  in  August,  1961.  He  says  (let¬ 
ter  June  22,  1962)  that  the  poisoning 
campaign  carried  out  this  spring  by 
the  ranchers  “has  been  far  from  suc¬ 
cessful  in  eradicating  the  prairie 
dog.”  He  suggests  that  the  Natural 
History  Society  could  create  consid¬ 
erable  public  interest  if  it  would 
erect  the  signs  mentioned  in  the 
report. 

Please,  no  matter  where  you  live, 
consider  the  prairie  dog  problem  and 
let  us  know  what  you  think  before 
our  October  meeting.  Please  plan  to 
attend  the  meeting,  to  take  part  in 
this  discussion  and  other  affairs  of 
the  society,  and  to  see  the  University. 
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Calling  all  Rockhounds  and 
Pebble  Pups 

by  Watson  Crossley,  R.R.  #4,  Grandview,  Manitoba 


During  the  June  15,  16,  17,  1962, 
Summer  Meeting  of  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Natural  History  Society  much 
interest  was  shown  in  the  archeo¬ 
logical  display  and  in  the  activities  of 
rockhounds.  Many  members  also  in¬ 
dicated  that  they  would  like  to  see 
more  space  in  the  Blue  Jay  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  rockhounds. 

Speaking  on  this  point  the  editor 
said,  “If  there  has  been  a  shortage  of 
such  items  in  the  Blue  Jay  it  is  only 
because  those  interested  in  these 
things  have  not  supplied  the  editor 
with  material.”  It  appears  then  that 
it  is  up  to  the  rockhounds.  Articles 
are  needed  telling  of  the  experiences, 
the  activities  and  the  problems  of 
rockhounds.  Interest  in  rock  collect¬ 
ing  and  polishing  is  probably  the 
most  rapidly  growing  hobby  today. 
We,  rockhounds  in  the  Prairie  Pro¬ 
vinces,  can  get  acquainted  and  learn 
what  others  are  doing  by  publishing 
items  in  the  Blue  Jay. 

I  have,  for  the  past  several  years, 
been  keenly  interested  in  furthering 
knowledge  and  activity  in  lapidary 
and  archeology.  Increased  use  of  the 
pages  of  the  Blue  Jay  is  one  more 
way  in  which  this  objective  may  be 
achieved.  At  the  same  time  I  hope 
that  the  society  will  gain  many  new 


members.  With  this  in  mind  I  am 
prepared  to  sponsor  a  few  articlqs  on 
lapidary  that  might  be  of  interest  and 
assistance  to  beginners.  I  realize  that 
there  are  others  in  western  Canada 
better  qualified  to  give  such  informa¬ 
tion.  I  hope,  however,  that  they,  too, 
will  contribute  to  these  pages.  My 
personal  experience  has  shown  me 
that  no  two  persons  will  have  iden¬ 
tical  procedures  in  getting  desired 
results  in  bringing  out  the  hidden 
beauty  in  a  stone.  The  beginner, 
therefore,  should  experiment  with 
various  methods  and  decide  which  is 
best  for  him. 

Probably  many  beginners  have 
questions  they  would  like  to  ask, 
such  as:  how  do  I  start  collecting  and 
polishing  pretty  stones?  Where  can 
get  the  necessary  equipment  and 
what  will  it  cost?  Et  cetera.  Would 
you  like  to  have  a  question  and 
answer  column  in  the  Blue  Jay? 

How  about  it,  fellow  rockhounds 
and  pebble  pups  (junior  rock¬ 
hounds)?  May  we  hear  from  you, 
either  direct  or  through  the  editor  of 
the  Blue  Jay?  How  about  getting 
other  rockhounds  interested  in  sub¬ 
scribing  to  the  Blue  Jay  and  becom¬ 
ing  members  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Natural  History  Society?  The  editor 
says  it’s  up  to  us! 


Photo  by  E.  I.  Syverud,  Daqmar,  Montana, 
he  picture  of  this  petroglyph,  deeply  incised  on  a  rock,  just  north  of  Sleeping  Buffalo 
Monu  nent,  between  Saco  and  Malta,  Montana,  was  sent  in  by  A.  J.  Hruska,  Gerald.  Petraglyphs 
should  be  protected  and  preserved,  please  write  if  you  know  of  any  petroglyphs. 
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JUNIOR  NATURALISTS 


Edited  by  Joyed  Deutscher,  Saskatchewan  Museum  of  Natural  History 


ENTRANCE  WAY  TO  THE  JUNIOR  NATURALISTS'  EXHIBIT  AT  THE 
SASKATCHEWAN  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  exhibit  shows  "Life  in  a  Marsh"  and  was  planned  and.  prepared  by  a  group  of  Regina 

children  under  the  supervision  of  Museum  staff. 


JUNIOR  NATURALISTS'  EXHIBIT 

by  Joyce  Deutscher,  Regina 


Visitors  to  the  museum  this  sum¬ 
mer  will  have  noticed  a  special  ex¬ 
hibit  that  has  been  up  for  the  past 
few  months.  This  exhibit  was  done  by 
a  group  of  boys  and  girls,  ages  10-15, 
who  explored  a  marsh  in  Regina  and 
made  a  display  entitled  “Life  in  a 
Marsh”  to  illustrate  what  they  had 
learned. 

The  group  met  for  weekly  field 
trips  to  a  local  marsh  throughout  the 
summer.  There  were  several  interest 
groups,  the  two  main  ones  being  in¬ 
sects  and  plants.  Those  interested  in 
insects  collected,  mounted  and  dis¬ 
played  their  insects  while  the  plant 
group  pressed,  mounted,  and  identi¬ 
fied  plants.  Additional  art  work  was 
done  for  the  exhibit  by  some  of  the 
artists  in  the  group  who  drew  birds, 
mammals  and  amphibians  which  had 
been  observed  in  the  area. 

Two  small  diorama  groups  were 
made.  The  materials  needed  here 
consisted  of  a  glass-fronted  box, 
some  sod,  dried  plants  and  mounted 
insects.  The  sod  can  be  dug  up  in 
squares  by  any  boy.  The  plants  were 


collected  in  the  fall  when  they  were 
already  dried  and  were  then  stuck 
down  into  the  sod.  Accent  notes  were 
added  by  an  array  of  insects.  In  the 
cattail  diorama,  dragon  flies  and 
water  bugs  were  added.  In  the  marsh 
edge,  butterflies,  crickets  and  grass¬ 
hoppers  provided  the  insect  life. 

The  pressed  plants  were  made 
more  attractive  by  being  mounted  on 
colored  cardboard  and  covered  with 


Some  of  the  mounted  plants  in  the  exhibit. 
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clear  plastic.  The  plastic  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  exhibit  them  without  fear  of 
damage.  They  were  arranged  in  a 
sequence  from  water  plants  to  emer¬ 
gent  plants  to  those  which  grow  along 
the  marsh’s  edge. 

Some  of  the  insects  were  arranged 
in  family  groups — for  example, 
beetles,  bugs,  butterflies  and  moths, 
etc. — and  pinned  on  a  cut  paper  back¬ 
ground,  depicting  habitat.  In  this  way 
the  children  were  able  to  see  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  different  insects 
as  well  as  their  habitat  preferences. 

The  birds  were  arranged  according 
to  their  nesting  habitat.  Those  which 
nested  over  water  were  displayed  on 
a  blue  card  while  those  which  nested 
on,  or  over,  land  were  mounted  on 
cream  colored  cards. 

The  work  was  done  by  the  child¬ 
ren  themselves  but  some  assistance 
was  given  in  identifying  plants  and 
insects.  Some  of  the  insects  were 
identified  only  to  family.  Through¬ 


out  this  enterprise,  the  concept  of  a 
marsh  and  its  complex  inter-rela- 
itcnships  was  gradually  developed. 

Perhaps  the  classroom  teacher  can 
not  work  on  as  grand  a  scale  as  we 
did,  but  the  idea  is  a  sound  one  and 
can  be  modified  to  suit  a  classroom 
situation.  Other  habitat  studies  would 
prove  equally  interesting.  If  you  want 
assistance  with  such  a  project  please 
let  me  know.  You  will  find  that  the 
project  gives  a  deeper  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  nature. 

Helpful  reference  materials: 

GUIDE  TO  SASKATCHEWAN  MARSH  PLANTS 
by  J.  R.  Caldwell,  published  by  Ducks  Un¬ 
limited,  Winnipeg. 

WILD  FLOWERS  OF  THE  CANADIAN 
PRAIRIES  by  A.  C.  Budd,  Queen's  Printer, 
Ottawa. 

PETERSON'S  FIELD  GUIDE  TO  THE  WESTERN 
BIRDS,  revised  edition,  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston. 

INTRODUCING  THE  INSECT,  by  F.  A. 
Urquhart,  Clarke,  Irwin  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

INSECTS,  a  Golden  Nature  Guide  by  Herbert 
S.  Zim,  Simon  and  Schuster,  New  York. 


The  Pintail  is  a  surface  feeding  duck  of  our  ponds 

and  marshes. 

PINTAIL  DRAKE— one  of  the  24  draw¬ 
ings  of  birds  included  in  the  Museum’s 
Junior  Naturalists’  exhibit  “Life  in  a 
Marsh.” 

A  list  of  some  of  the  plants  and  animals 
used  in  this  exhibit  are  included  here  to 
assist  teachers  and  others  who  wish  to 
carry  out  a  similar  activity. 

Animals: 

Mammals:  meadow  vole,  muskrat, 

beaver. 

Birds:  (1)  floating  nests  over  water — 
Black  Tern,  American  Coot,  Eared 
Grebe. 


(2)  nests  in  cattails  over 
water — Redwinged  Black¬ 
bird,  Yellow-headed  Black¬ 
bird. 

(3)  nest  on  or  over  land — 
American  Bittern,  Shov- 
eler,  Mallard,  Willet,  Kill- 
deer,  Short-eared  Owl, 
Marsh  Hawk. 

Insects:  dragonfly,  damselfly, 
mayfly,  mosquito,  midge, 
predacious  diving  beetle, 
whirleygig  beetle,  giant 
water  bug,  water  strider. 

Other  invertebrates  :  wheel 
snail,  pond  snail,  crayfish, 
fairy  shrimps,  hairworms, 
leech. 

Plants:  (1)  growing  in  the 
water  —  pondweed,  duck¬ 
weed,  water  milfoil. 

(2)  emergent  (part  in  and 
part  out  of  the  water) — 
arrowhead,  cattail,  bul¬ 
rush. 

(3)  marsh  edge — bur-reed, 
persicaria,  dock,  spike  rush, 
arrow  -  grass,  cinquefoil, 
water  parsnip,  horsetail, 
mint,  nettle. 
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SUMMER  CONTEST— PRIZE  WINNING  ENTRY 

SUMMER  OBSERVATIONS,  SALT 
RIVER,  NORTH  WEST 
TERRITORIES 

by  Tom  Bryant,  age  8, 

Box  176,  Fort  Smith,  N.W.T. 

Note:  Tom  tells  us  that  the  following 
observations  were  made  on  June  20, 
between  11  a.m.  and  5  p.m.  along  the 
Salt  River,  20  miles  out  of  Fort  Smith. 

Animals: 

1.  Reptiles — snakes —  all  killed  by 
other  boys  and  strung  on  a  tree. 

2.  Invertebrates — snail  at  edge  of 
water. 

3.  Birds — 1.  night-hawk  (flew  up, 
1  egg  on  ground).  The  bird 
swooped  at  us. 

2.  Four  killdeer,  running  on  road, 
flying  and  crying — “killdeer, 

killdeer.” 

3.  Cliff-swallow,  about  100  with 
mud  nest  on  cliffs. 

4.  Insects — 1  mosquitoes —  every¬ 
where,  biting  everyone. 

2.  Sandflies — chewing  in  hair. 

3.  lots  of  tiger  swallow-tails, 
everywhere. 

4.  hornet — long-tailed — one  on 
log  cabin  window. 

5.  tabanid  flies — near  water  and 
cabin. 

Plants:  1.  golden  corydalis;  2.  sweet¬ 
flowering  coltsfoot;  3.  lily-of-the-val- 
ley;  4.  silver  leaf;  5.  wild  geranium; 

6.  blue-grass;  7.  chick  weed;  8.  violet; 
9.  crocus — seeding;  10.  sweetgrass;  11. 
plantain;  12.  shooting  star — by  river. 
Fossils:  (Seen  in  limestone  cliffs  and 
free  on  rocky  shores,  very  numer¬ 
ous).  1.  Sea-snails;  2.  Clams;  3.  Trilo- 
bite — small  one;  4.  corals;  5.  sponges; 
6.  nautiloids. 

YELLOW  CREEK  REPORT 

by  Irene  and  Bohdan  Pylypec 

Note:  Irene  and  Bohdan  made  obser¬ 
vations  from  June  10  to  July  11 
which  included  29  items  some  of  the 
most  interesting  of  which  are  in¬ 
cluded  here: 

June  29 — Flowers  of  fireweed,  by  a 
road  by  our  field. 

July  3— ^Ruffed  Grouse  charged  me 
amon£  the  trees,  by  our  field,  she 
probably  had  young. 

July  3 — Young  Ruffed  Grouse,  flying 
from  tree  to  tree. 

July  4 — Ripe  Saskatoon  berries,  by 
our  house,  by  a  road. 

July  5 — Garter  Snake,  about  one  and 
one-half  feet  long,  wriggling 
through  a  wild  strawberry  patch, 
seen  in  Spring  by  a  slough. 


July  6 — Moulted  skin  of  grasshopper, 
lying  on  the  grass. 

July  6 — Bank  Swallows,  nesting  in  an 
unused  gravel  pit  —  first  colony 
I  ever  saw. 

July  6 — Dead  bank  swallow,  by  a 
nest. 

KELVINGTON  REPORT 

by  Brian  Irving,  age  12, 

Box  580,  Kelvington,  Sask. 

Note:  Brian  sent  in  a  list  of  36  birds 
seen  at  the  summer  meet  of  the  Sask¬ 
atchewan  Natural  History  Society  as 
well  as  a  list  of  11  items  seen  from 
June  16  to  July  10.  Some  of  his  ob¬ 
servations  are  as  follows: 

June  27  One  Robin  nest  was  found 
but  contained  nothing.  A  Coot 
nest  was  found  which  contained 
7  eggs,  1  baby.  Two  Black  Tern 
nests  were  found  (a  and  b)  each 
containing  3  eggs.  Other  nests 
presumed  to  be  there  on  account 
of  10  adult  birds  being  seen. 
June  28 — Tern  nest  (a)  still  con¬ 
tained  3  eggs.  Nest  (b)  was 
found  destroyed. 

June  29 — Tern  nest  (a)  contained  1 
egg  and  two  babies. 

July  3 — The  remaining  Tern  nest  still 
contained  3  eggs.  The  Robin  nest 
contained  one  egg. 

KELVINGTON  REPORT 
by  Jackie  Lowndes,  Kelvington,  Sask. 
Note:  Jackie  reports  the  following 
nest: 

I  found  a  pheasant’s  nest  along 
highway  49  near  Kelvington.  The  nest 
was  5V2  inches  in  diameter  and  had 
20  eggs  in  it.  The  eggs  were  brownish 
and  speckled. 

COMMENTS  AND  CONTEST 
WINNER 

We  are  pleased  with  the  entries  to 
the  Summer  Observations  Contest 
but  would  like  to  see  even  more  come 
in  for  the  Fall  Observations  Contest. 
We  would  also  like  to  see  some  boys 
and  girls  sending  in  sketches  as  well 
as  notes. 

The  prize  this  time  goes  to  one  of 
our  younger  members,  Tom  Bryant. 
Congratulations,  Tom!  You  have  sent 
in  an  interesting  list  made  lively  by 
comments  such  as,  ‘mosquitoes  — 
everywhere,  biting  everyone.” 

Keep  up  the  good  work,  Junior 
Naturalists!  If  you  are  16,  or  under, 
send  your  observations,  and  sketches, 
in  to  Mrs.  Joyce  Deutscher,  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Museum  of  Natural  History 
before  October  15,  1962. 
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BIRDS  FROM  BRITANNIA.  By 
H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  1962. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Toronto. 
Price  $4.95. 

Here  is  news,  from  the  remote 
islands  of  the  Pacific  and  from  dis¬ 
tant  shores  of  the  Antarctic  contin¬ 
ent,  of  birds  seldom  visited  and 
photographed.  In  the  preface  the 
author  tells  how  he,  a  seaman  adven¬ 
turer,  professing  to  have  little  know¬ 
ledge  of  bird  or  photography  became 
an  enthusiastic  photographer  of  birds. 
The  journey  from  the  Chatham 
Islands  to  Graham’s  Land  Peninsula 
across  3,800  miles  of  open  sea  takes 
thirteen  days  and  during  that  time 
one  meets  only  the  seabirds  of  the 
southern  Pacific.  It  was  on  this  voy¬ 
age  that  the  duke  found  himself  look¬ 
ing  at  these  birds,  identifying  and 
even  photographing  them.  Thus  be¬ 
gan  an  interest  which  was  continued 
whenever  the  opportunity  arose  “on 
long  sea  passages,  on  visits  to  unin¬ 
habited  islands,  or  during  the  after¬ 
noon  off.”  The  patience  and  skill  of 
the  photographer  have  been  re¬ 
warded  for,  in  picture  after  picture, 
he  has  caught  the  ridiculous,  almost 
human,  antics  of  penguin  and  seal, 
the  grace  and  beauty  of  flying  sea¬ 
birds,  and  the  awkward  poses  of  un¬ 
gainly  chick  and  anxious  parent.  It 
was  around  these  pictures  that  this 
book  was  developed.  The  narrative 
that  accompanies  them  is  filled  with 
colorful  descriptions  of  the  lands  vis¬ 
ited  and  the  birds  met'  and  lively  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  troubles  of  photo¬ 
grapher  and  traveller.  An  appendix 
has  been  added  to  include  the  notes 
written  by  Captain  Tuck  and  the 
sketches  drawn  by  Commander 
Hughes  which  give  the  reader  fur¬ 
ther  information  about  the  birds 
photographed.  The  notes  are  never 
long  or  technical.  Each  note  is  intend¬ 
ed  merely  to  comment  upon  the 
habits  of  the  bird  in  the  picture  and 
for  this  reason  the  information  on 
one  species  of  bird  is  often  scattered 
over  many  pages.  Not  until  the  se¬ 
quence  on  the  penguins  is  reached  do 
the  notes  draw  together  and  make  us 
realize  the  fund  of  information  that 
this  experienced  bird  watcher  has 
given  us.  Unfortunately,  the  notes 
contain  no  references  to  the  artistic 
sketches  which  give  the  detail  of 
plumage  and  flight  so  necessary  for 


bird  recognition,  and  readers  who 
turn  to  them  will  have  difficulty 
finding  the  ones  they  want.  All  who 
have  felt  “the  charm  of  birds”  (as 
Lord  Grey  called  it)  will  look  for¬ 
ward  to  more  news  of  “birds  from 
Britannia.”  —  Lucy  H.  Murray, 
Regina. 

PRAIRIE  SPRING.  By  William  W.  H. 
Gunn.  1962.  The  Federation  of 
Ontario  Naturalists.  One  12-inch  L.P. 
record.  Price  $5.95. 

The  Federation  of  Ontario  Natur¬ 
alists  has  come  out  with  a  brand  new 
recording  in  their  “Sounds  of  Nature” 
series.  Title  is  “Prairie  Spring”  and  it 
is  largely  the  work  of  the  gifted 
sound  recorder,  William  W.  H.  Gunn. 
Narration  is  by  Thom  Benson. 

This  is  a  genuine  Prairie  production. 
All  the  sounds  were  recorded  right 
here  in  good  old  Manitoba,  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan.  Dr.  Gunn  has 
come  out  West  these  last  two  years 
and  spent  many  hours  afield  with  his 
equipment  to  get  exactly  what  he 
wants. 

Perhaps  I  am  prejudiced  but  this, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  best  one  yet. 
The  sounds  are  third  dimensional — 
most  of  the  calls  are  so  close  and 
clear  you’d  swear  they  were  going  to 
jump  out  of  the  record  box  into  the 
room. 

If  you  like  goose  music  this  record 
has  plenty  of  it.  All  the  wild  geese 
are  represented,  and  Dr.  Gunn  wasn’t 
the  least  bit  stingy  in  using  his  sound 
tapes.  There  is  a  good  spell  of  swan 
calling,  too,  both  with  the  birds  on 
the  water  and  in  the  air.  Lots  of 
ducks  quacking  with  ten  species  re¬ 
corded. 

Other  sounds  we  specially  like  are 
those  of  redwinged  blackbirds, 
marbled  godwit,  sandhill  cranes, 
sharp-tailed  grouse  dancing  and 
horned  owls.  Altogether  there  are 
voices  of  64  different  species  of  birds 
and  they  are  the  ones  that  prairie 
people  are  used  to  hearing  around 
their  farms,  sloughs,  valleys,  parks 
and  villages. 

To  make  us  farmers  and  ranchers 
feel  at  home  Dr.  Gunn  has  thrown  in 
a  chorus  of  Herefords  bawling  and  it 
all  fits  in  mighty  good.  To  round  it 
out  there  are  a  few  other  mammals 
including  coyote,  Richardson’s  ground 
squirrel  (gopher)  and  prairie  dogs. 
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If  there  is  any  weakness  in  the 
voice  recordings  at  all  I’d  say  it  was 
the  gopher.  I’ve  heard  a  lot  better 
gopher  whistling  than  that,  but  may¬ 
be  this  one  had  a  case  of  laryngitis. 
(This  is  what  you  call  good-natured 
kidding,  Dr.  Gunn.) 

The  jacket  is  most  attractive,  being 
a  photo  of  the  snow  and  blue  goose 
exhibit  at  the  Saskatchewan  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  Although  it 
doesn’t  say  so,  this  exhibit  and 
painted  background  were  prepared 
by  museum  artist,  Fred  Lahrman 
(another  plug  for  good  old  Fred).  I 
might  also  add  the  recordings  of  the 
rock  wren  and  sandhill  crane  were 
made  by  Fred  Lahrman  and  Fred 
Bard. 

Like  the  other  six  records  in  the 
Sounds  of  Nature”  series,  “Prairie 
Spring”  plays  at  33  %  which  gives 
you  approximately  30  minutes  of 
playing  time.  The  record  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Federation  of  Ontario 
Naturalists,  Edwards  Gardens,  Don 
Mills,  Ontario,  or  the  Blue  Jay  Book¬ 
shop,  Saskatchewan  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  Regina.  Please  add 
exchange  and  18  cents  tax. —  Doug 
Gilroy  in  the  Western  Producer, 
Prairie  Wildlife  nature  column,  June 
7,  1962. 

HUNTERS  OF  THE  BURIED 
YEARS.  By  Alice  B.  Kelioe.  1962. 
School  Aids  and  Text  Book  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  Ltd.,  Regina.  Price  $2.00. 

Ten  thousand  years  of  unwritten 
history  are  described  in  Hunters  of 
the  Buried  Years,  an  introduction  to 
the  archaeology  of  Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba  and  Alberta.  Through  text 
and  pictures,  the  reader  is  told  the 
story  of  the  prairie  provinces’  past 
and  is  shown  how  scientists  painstak¬ 
ingly  discovered  that  story. 

In  the  pages  of  “The  Buried 
Years,”  a  Folsom  hunter  ambushes  a 
giant  buffalo;  a  band  of  foragers 
camp  beside  a  prairie  lake;  Indians 
of  the  northern  forest  gather  for  the 
whitefish  run;  a  village  of  corn-farm¬ 
ing  natives  decides  to  take  up  the 
roving  life,  and  one  of  the  last  great 
buffalo  drives  is  held.  Through  these 
vignettes,  the  theme  of  the  book  is 
developed:  how  men  first  came  to 
North  America,  and  how  their  way  of 
life  changed  over  the  centuries.  The 
problems  of  today’s  Indians  are  illu¬ 
minated  by  their  prehistory. 

Hunters  of  the  Buried  Years  will 
be  of  value  to  the  relic  collector  and 


to  the  amateur  archaeologist  as  well 
as  to  the  student  of  Canadian  history. 
A  wealth  of  photographs  by  Thomas 
F.  Kehoe,  Provincial  Archaeologist 
for  Saskatchewan,  and  clear,  detailed 
drawings  by  Ralph  D.  Carson,  staff 
artist  of  the  Saskatchewan  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  supplement  the 
text  with  demonstrations  of  how  the 
archaeologist  works  and  what  he 
finds.  Based  on  the  investigations  of 
professional  scientists,  Hunters  of  the 
Buried  Years  is  the  first  reliable 
guide  to  the  prehistory  of  the  prairie 
provinces.  Available  at  the  Blue  Jay 
Bookshop. — A.  B.  K. 

LIFE  HISTORIES  OF  NORTH 
AMERICAN  BIRDS  OF  PREY. 
Volumes  1  and  2.  1962.  By  A.  C.  Bent. 
Dover  Publications,  180  Varick  St., 
New  York  14,  N.Y.  Price  $5.20  for  the 
set.  Unabridged  and  unaltered  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  original  bulletins  #167 
and  170. 

Joseph  S.  Larson,  Conservation 
Education  Division,  University  of 
Maryland,  comments  in  the  Wildlife 
Society  News,  May,  1962,  as  follows: 
“Of  greater  importance  to  ornitholo¬ 
gists  is  Dover’s  announcement  on  the 
back  covers  of  these  volumes  of  their 
intent  to  reprint  the  entire  Bent 
series  (now  twenty  bulletins)  at  in¬ 
expensive  prices.  Society  members 
who  have  been  trying  to  obtain  a 
complete  set  of  this  series  and  have 
had  to  pay  stiff  prices  to  used  book 
sources  will  welcome  this  news.  If 
Dover  is  true  to  their  intent,  prices  of 
the  used  originals  should  fall  consid¬ 
erably  since  the  quality  of  the  covers 
and  binding  of  the  reprints  is  far 
superior  to  the  original  paper  covered 
National  Museum  Bulletins.” — Sent 
in  by  R.  V.  Folker,  Saskatoon. 


(Continued  from  page  115) 

Blackbird  1350  (222);  Redwinged  Blackbird 
700  (497);  Baltimore  Oriole  6  (6);  Rusty  Black¬ 
bird  8  (13);  Brewer's  Blackbird  275  (119); 
Common  Grackie  175  (85);  Brown-headed  Cow- 
bird  45  (48);  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  3  (1); 
Purple  Finch  1  (8);  Pine  Siskin  0  (1);  Rufous¬ 
sided  Towhee  .6  (10);  Lark  Bunting  1  (0); 

Savannah  Sparrow  50  (89);  Baird's  Sparrow  17 
(11);  Vesper  Sparrow  31  (36);  Lark  Sparrow 
1  (2);  Slate-colored  Junco  0  (5);  Oregon  Junco 
0  (1);  Tree  Sparrow  0  (6);  Chipping  Sparrow 
19  (43);  Clay-colored  Sparrow  58  (188);  Har¬ 
ris'  Sparrow  70  (217);  White-crowned  Sparrow 
275  (265);  White-throated  Sparrow  75  (454); 
Fox  Sparrow  0  (6);  Lincoln's  Sparrow  100 
(328);  Swamp  Sparrow  16  (0);  Song  Sparrow 
21  (45);  McCown's  Longspur  5  (5);  Lapland 
Longspur  45,000  (475);  Chestnut-collared 

Longspur  142  (63);  Snow  Bunting  150  (20). — 
Compiler;  Frank  Brazier,  Regina. 
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Notes  and  Letters 


SUMMER  MEETING 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  SNHS 
for  six  years,  but  June,  at  Fort  Qu’- 
Appelle  saw  my  first  attendance  at 
any  of  the  society’s  meetings.  I  went, 
not  really  expecting  to  attend  again 
next  year — but  now  I  don’t  know  if  I 
could  stay  away.  I  thought  I  had  in¬ 
terest  before,  but  now  it.  is  enhanced 
with  a  deeper  appreciation.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  meet  others  of  like  mind, 
and  a  pleasure  to  meet  the  leaders  of 
our  society.  In  observing  the  birders 
as  well  as  the  birds,  I  was  impressed 
that  lovers  of  nature  have  found 
something  akin  to  the  elixir  of  life. 
It  was  a  practical  help  also,  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  identify  some  birds  which  had 
had  me  puzzled  for  years.  I  think 
that  anyone  genuinely  interested  in 
nature  owes  it  to  himself  to  attend 
an  SNHS  meeting.  —  J.  David 
Chandler,  Masefield. 

We  always  have  a  good  time.  What 
we  enjoy  most  I  think,  is  greeting  old 
friends  and  meeting  new  ones.  People 
from  all  walks  of  life  are  there' — 
doctors,  lawyers,  farmers,  teachers; 
you  name  it,  we  have  it.  There  are 
rock  hounds,  bird  hounds,  botany 
hounds,  mammal  hounds  and  just 
all  around  ordinary  hounds.  Because 
of  his  interest  each  is  a  “character” 
in  his  own  right,  and  that  is  what 
makes  it  so  much  fun. — Doug  Gilroy, 
Regina,  in  Western  Producer,  July  12, 
1962. 

SNAKE  PITS 

I  was  grieved  to  see  the  item 
“Know  any  snake  pits?”  You  are 
asking  your  readers  to  be  traitors — 
to  disclose  to  the  members  of  the 
University  slaughtering  and  dissect¬ 
ing  staff  the  hiding  places  of  the  last 
remaining  numbers  of  snakes.  I  feel 
it  is  most  improper  for  a  nature  mag- 
aizne  to  solicit  for  a  diabolical  -thing 
like  that.  Same  applies  to  the  article 
on  “Stomach  contents  of  Great 
Horned  Owl.” — M.  P.,  Toronto. 

POSTER  CONTEST 

A  successful  “Birds  of  Prey  Poster 
Contest”  was  conducted  by  the  Moose 
Jaw  Natural  History  Society  in  April, 
1962.  Ninety  contestants  competed 
and  the  posters  were  displayed  in 
two  city  stores.  The  winners  in  the 


9-11  age  group  were:  first,  Tommy 
Drackett;  second,  Heather  Donison; 
third,  Sandra  McKee.  The  winners  in 
the  12-15  age  group  were:  first,  Mari¬ 
lyn  Doneg;  second,  Michael  Rhodes; 
and  third,  Jim  Hutchinson,  who  also 
won  the  merit  award.  The  first  prize 
was  a  year’s  subscription  to  the  Blue 
Jay,  the  second  a  Field  Guide  to  the 
Birds,  and  the  third  a  nature  study 
book.  The  judges  were  Miss  Ruth 
Way,  Mrs.  R.  D.  Thiessen,  Mrs.  R.  J. 
Dunne,  Mr.  Wm.  Hyshka,  and  Mr. 
Carl  Ellis.  Committee  members  who 
assisted  Mrs.  West  were  Mrs.  D. 
Rhodes,  Mrs.  Anne  Crofford,  and 
Miss  Mollie  Ritchie. — Vesta  Humph¬ 
reys,  Moose  Jaw. 

BLUE  JAY  BACK  COPIES 

The  Moose  Jaw  Natural  History 
Society  has  asked  me  to  collect  ali 
the  back  numbers  of  the  Blue  Jay 
which  will  then  be  bound  and  placed 
in  the  Moose  Jaw  Public  Library.  I 
have  collected  all  the  editions  back  to 
and  including  1957.  If  you  could  help 
us  with  some  or  all  of  the  remaining 
issues  (1942  to  1956  inclusive)  would 
you  please  let  us  know. — Miss  Hazel 
Winn,  947  Alder  Avenue,  Moose  Jaw. 


BLUE  JAY  INDEX 

An  index  of  all  -the  copies  of 
the  Blue  Jay  from  its  very  be¬ 
ginning  in  1942  to  the  end  of 
Volume  XIX,  1961,  has  been 
prepared  by  Joyce  Deutsoher. 
This  work  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer  and  it  will  be 
available  before  the  annual 
meeting  in  October.  Only  a 
limited  number  will  be  printed 
and  the  cost  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  $2.00.  Full  details  will 
be  given  in  the  December  Blue 
Jay.  Order  now  from  Frank 
Roy,  120  Maple  Street,  Saska¬ 
toon,  or  George  Ledingham, 
2335  Athol  Street,  Regina. 
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INFORMATION  WANTED 

This  season  many  observers  from 
many  areas  have  reported  Bohemian 
Waxwings  where  they  are  rarely 
seen.  They  have  also  been  reported 
as  more  numerous  than  usual  in 
many  areas.  Therefore,  I  have  begun 
a  survey.  I  am  in  need  of  more  re¬ 
ports,  especially  from  Canadian  ob¬ 
servers  and  would  like  to  ask  for 
this  help  through  the  Blue  Jay.  If 
you  keep  records  of  the  Bohemian 
Waxwing  would  you  please  write 
to  me? — Mrs.  John  Lueshen,  Wisner, 
Nebraska. 

NATURE  CONSERVANCY  OF 
CANADA 

Discussions  have  been  going  on  re¬ 
garding  the  establishment  of  a 
Nature  Conservancy  of  Canada. 
These  discussions  began  during  the 
Resources  for  Tomorrow  Conference. 
It  was  felt  that  a  Nature  Conservancy 
of  Canada  could  do  much  by  co¬ 
ordinating  the  work  of  natural  his¬ 
tory  societies  of  Canada.  Dr.  William 
Gunn  passing  through  Regina  in  early 
June  discussed  this  development  with 
Fred  Bard  and  George  Ledingham. 
He  suggested  that  we  introduce  the 
idea  at  the  Summer  Meeting.  This 
was  done  and  those  present  passed  a 
motion  expressing  their  interest  and 
asking  for  more  information.  Since 
then  we  have  heard  from  Mr.  J. 
Bruce  Falls,  President,  Federation  of 
Ontario  Naturalists,  Edward  Gardens, 
Don  Mills,  Ontario,  as  follows:  “I  am 
delighted  to  receive  this  evidence  of 
your  Society’s  interest  in  this  matter. 


BARGAINS  IN  BIRD  BOOKS 

You  can  purchase  the  used  natural  history  books  you  want,  at  reasonable 
prices,  by  shopping  from  our  catalogue  .  .  .  covers  birds,  animals  and 
wildflowers.  Have  your  name  added  to  the  list  without  obligation.  We 
also  buy  books  and  pay  good  prices. 

SEVEN  SEAS  BOOK  SERVICE 

BOX  IS  STATION  "J"  TORONTO  6,  ONT. 


Our  Nature  Conservancy  Committee 
is  meeting  this  evening  and  I  shall 
pass  your  letter  on  to  Dr.  Fowle  who 
is  the  Chairman.  I  hope  that  before 
long  he  can  give  you  a  report  of  pro¬ 
gress. — G.  F.  L. 

SANCTUARY  FUND 
DONATION 

Routine  tax  approval  slips  indicate 
that  donations  to  the  Saskatchewan 
Natural  History  Society  Special 
Sanctuary  Fund  are  income  tax  de¬ 
ductible. — Margaret  Belcher,  Dilke. 

SPECIAL  BLUE  JAY  OFFER 

We  have  a  few  extra  copies  of  the 
March  and  June  1962  Blue  Jay.  To 
dispose  of  these  we  will  make  a  spe¬ 
cial  offer — 1962  membership  for  only 
one  dollar.  The  four  Blue  Jays 
printed  during  1962  will  be  sent  out 
to  anyone  who  sends  us  one  dollar. 
Tnis  will  allow  those  who  have  failed 
to  renew  an  opportunity  to  get  those 
back  copies  and  it  will  allow  others 
to  think  of  giving  the  1962  Blue  Jay 
as  a  gift  to  anyone  who  might  be 
interested.  Please  help  us  to  enlarge 
our  membership. — G.  F.  L. 

RENEW  NOW 

Although  you  are  paid  up  to  the 
end  of  December  we  are  including  a 
special  insert  to  advertise  our  Christ¬ 
mas  card  and  in  the  hope  that  you 
will  renew  now  for  1963.  It  is  a  big 
help  in  making  up  the  mailing  list 
for  the  year  if  the  membership  fees 
come  in  promptly. 
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CLUB  NOTES 

The  Valley  Called -The  S.N.H.S. 

Responded 

(S.N.H.S.  Summer  Meeting,  June  15-17,  1962) 

by  Thelma  Pepper,  Saskatoon 


Co-operation  at  its  best  keynoted 
the  very  successful  summer  meeting 
of  the  Saskatchewan  Natural  History 
Society  held  in  the  beautiful  Qu’- 
Appelle  Valley  with  headquarters  at 
Valley  Centre,  Fort  Qu’Appelle.  As  a 
result  of  previous  days  of  welcome 
rain,  the  whole  countryside  had 
sprung  to  life  on  a  background  of 
luscious  green  and  for  one  glorious 
week-end  the  weatherman  couldn’t 
have  done  a  better  job.  For  two  days 
members  and  their  friends  renewed 
friendships,  compared  notes  and 
scampered  over  the  countryside  with 
ears  and1  eyes  wide  open  for  all  the 
valley  could  offer.  For  even  our  most 
experienced  members  new  finds  were 
made — finds  which  will  make  this 
summer  meeting  a  most  memorable 
one. 

meeting  a  most  memorable  one. 

On  the  more  serious  side  enthusi¬ 
astic  discussions  were  carried  on  late 
into  the  night  regarding  the  many 
problems  in  which  the  Society  takes 
an  active  interest.  Before  the  dust  had 
settled,  several  resolutions  had  been 
framed  to  carry  the  wishes  of  the 
members  to  interested  parties  in 
Saskatchewan  and  across  the  country. 
Excellent  meals  were  provided  on 
time  for  the  hungry,  thanks  to  the 
organizational  efficiency  of  those  in 
charge.  Inevitably  sleep  overtook  the 
wearied,  but  rumors  from  a  usually 
reliable  source  were  that  even  in 
dreams  excitingly  rare  species  of 
birds  and  plants  were  identified. 

All  this  got  off  to  a  good  start  Fri¬ 
day  evening  when,  under  the  watch¬ 
ful  eye  of  some  members  of  the 
Moose  Jaw  Society,  registration  of 
members  and  their  friends  began. 
Around  8:00  p.m.  those  present  were 
treated  to  three  exclient  movies  en¬ 
titled:  Carpenters  of  the  Forest,  Land 
of  the  Prairie  Duck,  and  Robert  Frost. 
Everybody’s  thanks  went  out  to  the 
Regina  Society,  and  especially  to  Tom 
Gentles  and  Joyce  Deutscher  for 
looking  after  this  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme.  The  evening  wound  up 
chatting  over  a  bountiful  lunch  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  management  of  Valley 


Centre  and  donated  by  the  Regina 
Natural  History  Society.  During  this 
period  and  on  the  following  day, 
many  were  seen  to  congregate  around 
tables  featuring  interesting  collec¬ 
tions  of  polished  rocks  and  Indian 
arrowheads  displayed  by  Watson 
Crossley  of  Grandview,  Manitoba.  At 
a  later  discussion  some  hope  was  ex¬ 
pressed  that  interest  in  this  aspect  of 
natural  history  might  be  developed 
further.  One  suggestion  was  to  fea¬ 
ture  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Blue 
Jay  on  the  hobby  of  collecting  and 
polishing  stones. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  meeting 
showed  up  real  early  on  Saturday 
morning.  Soon  after  5  a.m.  the  Centre 
became  alive  as  the  more  dedicated 
bird-watchers  collected  for  a  6 
o’clock  hike.  Led  by  the  inexhaustible 
Manley  Callin,  the  cavalcade,  with 
coloured  identification  streamers  fly¬ 
ing,  proceeded  past  Lebret  and 
stopped  first  to  be  rewarded  with  the 
song  of  the  elusive  Sharp-tailed 
Sparrow.  Pushing  on  up  the  sides  of 
the  valley,  the  motorcade  surveyed 
the  land  which  later  that  same  morn¬ 
ing,  but  after  breakfast,  was  again  to 
be  visited.  This  time  nature  really 
put  on  a  show  with  Grasshopper  and 
Baird’s  Sparrows  and  Bobolinks  all 
found  in  the  one  area.  This,  Manley 
Callin  said,  he  could  only  promise 
once  in  a  w-hRe— and  -  then  only  for 
S.H.N.S.  meetings.  On  this  second  trip 
the  large  crowd  was  divided  into 
small  groups,  each  with  a  leader,  and 
as  they  fanned  out  over  the  prairie, 
many  nests  were  successfully  found. 

An  outdoor  noon  lunch  in  the 
newly  opened  Echo  Valley  Provincial 
Park  only  served  to  revitalize  the 
Society  members.  They  were  soon  off 
again  heading  west  to  explore  the 
other  end  of  the  valley  lakes.  With  a 
“you  take  the  high  road  and  I’ll  take 
the  low  road”  approach,  considerable 
ground  was  covered.  Some  who  had 
thoughtfully  provided  themselves 
with  rubber  boots  waded  in  to  check 
on  the  presence  of  the  Yellow  Rail. 
Some  grumblings  were  heard  regard¬ 
ing  the  state  of  the  roads  in  this  area, 
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and  it  was  later  agreed  to  forward  a 
resolution  to  the  Government  urging 
an  improvement. 

A  tired  but  happy  and  satisfied 
group  sat  down  to  dinner  that  night. 
Subsequently  the  evening  was  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  a  business  meeting. 
It  was  encouraging  to  note  that  so 
many  in  attendance,  although  physic¬ 
ally  tired,  were  mentally  alert  and 
participated  actively  in  the  many 
discussions.  The  survival  of  the 
Prairie  Dog  was  discussed  in  detail. 
It  was  emphasized  that  Saskat¬ 
chewan  was  the  only  province  with 
the  Prairie  Dog  and  concern  for  their 
future  in  Canada  in  competition  with 
ranch  interests  was  expressed  (see 
pages  124  and  125).  Of  serious  con¬ 
cern  to  the  members  was  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that,  at  present,  at  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
there  was  a  curator  of  archaeology 
and  paleontology  but  no  similar  per¬ 
son  in  biology.  A  motion  was  passed 
urging  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  to  consider  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  qualified  curator  in  this 
field. 

Sunday  morning,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Doug  Wade,  a  systematic 
study  of  -the  birds  and  plants  of  the 
new  Echo  Valley  Provincial  Park 
was  made.  Those  interested  in  botany 
were  dispatched  in  three  groups 
under  the  leadership  of  Bernard  de 
Vries,  George  Ledingham  and  Lloyd 
Carmichael.  The  remainder  joined 
Manley  Callin’s  birding  group.  Many 
interesting  bits  of  information  came 
to  light. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  name  and 
acknowledge  our  debt  to  all  those 
who  were  responsible  for  and  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  outstanding  success  of 
such  a  week-end.  One  would,  how¬ 
ever,  be  very  remiss  in  not  making 
special  mention  of  Manley  Callin 
whose  efficient  planning  and  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  the  Valley  meant 
so  much  in  making  this  summer 
meeting  so  memorable.  It  was  easy  to 
understand  why  his  forthcoming 
publication  on  birds  of  the  Qu’- 
Appelle  Valley  is  so  eagerly  awaited. 

LIST  OF  PERSONS 
REGISTERED: 

SASKATCHEWAN:  Ralph  Stuek, 
Abernethy;  Teddy  Simpson,  Alta 
Vista;  Alan  Rollins,  Davin;  Edgar  W. 
Sullivan,  Mrs.  E.  Stait,  Dundurn;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  Coulton,  File  Hills;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bernard  de  Vries,  Fort 


Qu’Appelle;  E.  M.  Callin,  Dr.  H.  D. 
Jenner,  Richard  Nevard,  Fort  San; 
Yvonne  Brown,  Emmy  Fisher,  Hilda 
Newton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McLaughlin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Rollins,  Indian 
Head;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Skinner, 
Katepwa;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Irv¬ 
ing  and  Brian,  Kelvington;  Richard 
Coulton,  Lorlie;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Mac¬ 
Millan,  Maple  Creek;  David  Chand¬ 
ler,  Masefield;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  N. 
Gale,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Whitely, 
Melfort;  Mrs.  Anweiler,  Gary  An- 
weiler,  Melville;  Sylvia  Curtis,  Mrs. 
Carl  Ellis,  Jane  and  John  Ellis,  Mrs. 
W.  E.  Guthrie,  John  Horton,  Mrs.  F. 
V.  Humphreys,  Rae  Husband,  Flor¬ 
ence  Johnstone,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Kennedy, 
Michael  Rhodes,  Molly  Ritchie,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  G.  V.  Stokins,  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Remington  Walker, 
Moose  Jaw;  W.  Yanchinski,  Naicam; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keith  Paton,  Oxbow;  K. 
Harper,  Pleasantdale;  Margaret  Bel¬ 
cher,  Ruth  Bennett,  E.  J.  Buck,  Lloyd 
Carmichael,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cruick- 
shank,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Deutscher, 
Dorothy  Eley,  Lucy  Eley,  Diane  Fah- 
selt,  A.  Foster,  Keith  and  Stephen 
Foster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Fox  and 
family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Gentles, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doug  Gilroy,  Pearl 
Guest,  Sylvia  Harrison,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Ledingham  Gertrude  Murray, 
Dr.  Lucy  Murray,  Connie  Pratt, 
Maureen  Rever,  Marguerite  Robert¬ 
son,  Fred  Robinson,  D.  E.  Wade,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Tom  White,  Connie  York, 
Regina;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Symons, 
Rocanville;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Brownlee  and  Jack,  Rose  Valley;  Dr. 
R.  M.  Bremner,  Jeannette  Broderick, 
Gertrude  Callin,  Pern  Cordery,  Mrs. 
M.  Evans,  Eleanor  Hanna,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Hogg,  Marie  Gillespie,  Jean 
Meston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Pepper, 
Bob,  Phyllis,  Ronald  and  Gordon 
Pepper,  R.  B.  Pravda,  Florence 
Richards,  W.  S.  Richards,  Frank  Roy, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Shadick,  Stanley  and 
Sylvia  Shadick,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Wicken- 
den,  Jean  Winthrope,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
T.  C.  Younger,  Saskatoon;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Steve  Mann,  Skull  Creek;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Smith,  Surbiton;  Keith 
E.  Lewis,  Vandura;  Rev.  Stan  Fowke, 
Wawota;  Don  Wayward,  Wolseley. 

MANITOBA:  Virginia  Hill,  North¬ 
ern  Gateway  Museum,  Flin  Flon; 
Watson  Crossley,  Grandview;  Bill 
Adams,  Fred  J.  Coutts,  Winnipeg. 

ONTARIO:  Francis  Cook  and 

Bruce  Powell,  National  Museum, 
Ottawa. 
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BIRD  SPECIES  LIST 

S.N.H.S.  Summer  Meeting, 
Fort  Qu'Appelle 
June  15-17,  1962 

Red-necked  Grebe,  Horned  Grebe,  Western 
Grebe,  Pied-billed  Grebe,  White  Pelican, 
Double-crested  Cormorant.  Great  Blue  Heron, 
Black-crowned  Night  Heron,  American  Bittern, 
Mallard,  Gadwall,  Pintail,  Green-winged  Teal, 
Blue-winged  Teal,  American  Widgeon, 
Shoveler.  Redhead,  Canvasback,  Lesser  Scaup, 
Common  Goldeneye,  Bufflehead,  Ruddy  Duck, 
Turkey  Vulture,  Red-tailed  Hawk,  Swainson's 
Hawk,  Marsh  Hawk,  Ruffed  Grouse,  Sharp¬ 
tailed  Grouse,  Gray  Partridge,  Virginia  Rail, 
Sora,  Yellow  Rail,  American  Coot,  Killdeer, 
Spotted  Sandpiper,  Willet,  Greater  Yellowlegs, 
Lesser  Yellowlegs,  Marbled  Godwit.  Wilson's 
Phalarope,  Ring-billed  Gull,  Franklin's  Gull, 
Forster's  Tern,  Common  Tern,  Black  Tern, 
Rock  Dove,  Mourning  Dove.  Black-billed 
Cuckoo,  Great  Horned  Owl,  Burrowing  Owl, 
Ruby-throated  Hummingbird,  Belted  King¬ 
fisher,  Yellow-shafted  Flicker,  Downy  Wood¬ 
pecker,  Eastern  Kingbird,  Western  Kingbird, 
Eastern  Phoebe,  Traill's  Flycatcher,  Least  Fly¬ 
catcher,  Western  Wood  Pewee,  Horned  Lark, 
Tree  Swallow,  Bank  Swallow,  Barn  Swallow, 
Cliff  Swallow,  Purple  Martin,  Black-billed 
Magpie,  Common  Crow,  Black-capped 
Chickadee,  House  Wren,  Catbird,  Brown 
Thrasher,  Robin,  Veery,  Mountain  Bluebird, 
Sprague's  Pipit,  Cedar  Waxwing,  Starling,  Red¬ 
eyed  Vireo,  Warbling  Vireo,  Black-and-white 
Warbler,  Orange-crowned  Warbler,  Yellow 
Warbler,  Ovenbird,  Yellowthroat,  American 
Redstart,  House  Sparrow,  Bobolink,  Western 
Meadowlark,  Yellow-headed  Blackbird,  Red¬ 
winged  Blackbird,  Baltimore  Oriole,  Brewer's 
Blackbird,  Common  Grackle,  Brown-headed 
Cowbird,  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  Purple 
Finch,  American  Goldfinch,  Rufous-sided 
Towhee,  Savannah  Sparrow,  Grasshopper 
Sparrow,  Baird's  Sparrow,  Sharp-tailed  Spar¬ 
row,  Vesper  Sparrow,  Lark  Sparrow,  Chipping 
Sparrow,  Clay-colored  Sparrow,  Song  Sparrow. 
TOTAL,  108  species. 

ESTEVAN  ROCK  CLUB 

President:  Murray  Embury,  Estevan. 
Secrtary:  Mrs.  Nina  Appleby, 
Box  617,  Estevan. 

Mr.  W.  Crossley  visited  this  club 
following  the  Summer  Meeting.  Wel¬ 
come  to  the  five  people  who  joined 
the  S.N.H.S.  at  that  time. 


DR.  WILLIAM  E.  SWINTON 

Guest  Speaker,  Annual  Meeting, 
October  13,  1962 

Dr.  William  Elgin  Swinton  was 
educated  in  Scotland  and  is  a  Fel¬ 
low  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  For  many  years  he  was  Cur¬ 
ator  of  Fossil  Amphibians,  Reptiles 
and  Birds  in  the  British  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  London  and  was 
also  Educational  Officer  of  the 
museum.  His  interests  were  centred 
mainly  in  the  Dinosaurs;  he  is  the 
author  of  seventeen  books  on  various 
aspects  of  paleontology. 

During  the  last  few  years  he  was 
also  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science  and  has  been  much 
concerned  with  the  interpretation  of 
science  for  the  general  public.  As  a 
Past  President  of  the  Museums’  As¬ 
sociation,  he  believes  that  the 
museum  can  be  a  major  instrument 
in  such  education. 

For  more  than  a  year  now,  Dr. 
Swinton  has  been  Head  of  Life 
Sciences  of  the  Royal  Museum  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  where  admini¬ 
stration  rather  than  research  claims 
his  attention.  But  he  is  still  inter¬ 
ested  in  Dinosaurs,  in  the  evolution 
of  the  birds  and  in  the  emergence  of 
man — and  he  has  written  frequently 
on  all  of  these  subjects.  At  present 
speculation  on  man’s  future,  his  con¬ 
trol  of  his  inventions  and  “the  popu¬ 
lation  explosion”  are  subjects  of  his 
writing  and  lecturing.  No  doubt  it 
will  be  some  aspect  of  these  matters 
which  will  be-4he  fheme  .of  -his  talk 
to  us. 


S.N.H.S.  Annual  Meeting, 

October  12-13,  1962 

The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  Friday  evening  and  all  day  Saturday, 
October  12  and  13,  1962,  at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan,  Saskatoon. 
If  you  plan  to  attend,  please  write  to  Frank  Roy,  120  Maple  Street,  Saskatoon, 
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